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Its Inflow From | 
Abroad in April 


Supply at End of Month) 
Is $4,725,583,973, In-| 
crease of $29,000,000) 
Over Total for March 31) 


Rates for Rediscount 
Continue Downward) 








Europe Considers Method of| 
Redistributing Bullion and| 
Relieving the Effects of! 
Constant Drainage 








The supply of monetary gold and bul- | 
lion in the United States continued to in- 
crease in April as compared with preceding | 
months, reaching a total of $4,725,583,973 | 
on April 30, the Department of the Treas- 
ury announced May 14 in its month-end | 
circulation statement. 

The April 30 gold coin and bullion fig- | 
ure, according to the statistics, represented | 
an increase of about $29,000,000 since! 
March 31, and $234,000,000 during the) 
year. In this connection, it was stated} 
orally at the Department, that the up- | 
ward trend in gold supply in this country, 
reaching new high figures, has had re-| 
percussions in Europe, with discussions | 


as to a possible redistribution of the sup- | 


ply. 

On the other hand, it was asserted that | 
the attitude of the United States has been 
that gold follows channels of trade to) 
the nations having favorable financial bal- | 
ances. It was added also that the re-| 
ductions in rediscount rates on all types) 
of paper by various Federal reserve banks | 
may have the tendency of checking the 
flow of gold into this country. | 

Rediscount Rate Drops 


A reduction in rediscount rate from 3 
to 212 per cent has been made by the Bank 
of England, according to advices received 
May 14 by the Treasury Department, it 
was stated orally at the Department. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
also has reduced its rediscount rate, the 
Federal Reserve Board announced May | 
14, from 314 to 3 per cent, effective May 15. | 


(Detailed statements regarding the ac- 
tions of the two banks are printed on| 
page 9.) 

The month-end circulation statement | 
showed that during April money in cir- | 
culation reached the figure of $4,653,- | 
394,640, increasing by approximately $46,- | 
000,000 as compared with the preceding 
month. It represented a gain of $177,- 
000,000 as compared with the circulation 
on April 30, 1930. 


Per Capita Circulation Up | 


i 

The per capita circulation on April 30 
was $37.32, with the estimated population 
124,699,000. This compared with the fig- 
ure of $37 for both March 31, 1931, and 
April 30, 1930, the estimated populations 
having been 124,545,000 on the former 
date, and 120,975,000 on April 30 of last 
year. 

Treasury records show that the maxi- 
mum money circulation in the United 
States occurred during October, 1920, 
when the figure reached $5,698,214,612, 
with the per capita circulation $53.01. The 
estimated population at that time was 
107,491,000. It was stated, however, that 
the purchasing power of the dollar has 
shown a substantial increase since. 

Money stocks of the Nation totaled $8,- 
682,294,732 on April 30, 1931, as against 
$8,598,058,403 on March 31, and $8,341,- 
915,914 on April 30, 1930. Gold and silver 
certificates, the statement brought out, 
are not included in the money stocks, but 
are figured in the gold coin and bullion 
and standard silver dollar stocks. Of the 
aggregate monetary stocks, $4,171,160,506 
was held in the Treasury, this figure be- 
ing an increase of approximately $74,- 
000,000 over the March 31, 1931, figure, and 
of $184,000, as compared with April 
30 of the preceding year. 

Of the total moneary gold stocks, $3,- 
639,175,336 was held within the Treasury 
on April 30. This represented an increase 
of $72,000,000 as compared with the pre- 
ceding month, and $184,000,000 as com- 
pared with April 30, 1930. Of the $1,086,- 
408,637 in gold and bullion outside the 
Treasury, $733,522,205 wag held by Federal 
reserve banks and agents, and $352,886,- 
432 was in circulation. 


Federal reserve notes in circulation on 
April 30 had a face value of $1,518,167,771, 
representing the largest single type of cur- 
rency in circulation. Gold certificates in 
circulation totaled $1,034,690,299; national 
bank notes, $651,277,812; silver certificates, 
$374,778,140; United States notes, $294,- 
744,764; subsidiary silver, $27,571,329, and 
minor coin, $116,723,341. 





Accident Indemnity | 
Void in Air Fatality 


eed 
Plane Trip Ruled ‘Expedition’ | 
Under Life Policy’s Clause 


AtBany, N. Y., May 14. } 


An airpiane passenger on a regular line 
is engaged in an “aeronautic expedition” 
and if killed in a crash, his beneficiary 
under a life insurance policy can not re- 
cover double indemnity for his accidental 
death when the policy excludes “aeronau- 
tic expeditions” from its accident cov- 
erage. 

This was the holding of the New York 
Court of Appeals in the case of Gibbs v. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, just decided, in reversing 
the judgment of the Appellate Division. 
(The full text of the decision is printed 
on page 7.) 

The insurance company paid the face 
amount of the life policy but refused to 
pay double indemnity because that clause 
of the policy excepted “engaging as a pas- 
senger or otherwise in submarine or aero- 
nautic expeditions.” 

The Court of Appeals refused to follow 
the Appellate Division in construing the 
ward “expedition” as a “notation of ex- 
ploratory or warlike enterprise,” stating | 
passengers are not taken on exploratory | 
expeditions and that military service was | 
excluded in another policy exception. | 

The intention of the parties, it was held, | 
was to exclude trips taken in aircraft and | 
submarines from the risks covered under 


clause of ihe policy, 





| reduced by making the case of the instru- | 
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| Business Is Said to Require — 
| Million Trained Sales People 


Vocational Board Informed That Skilled Dis- 


tributors Are Hard to Obtain 


PPEALS received by the Federal 
+% Board for Vocational Education 
from business concerns throughout the 
United States indicate that more than 


1,000,000 additional properly trained 
salesmen could be used if they could 
be found, Earl W. Barnhart, Chief of 
the Division of Commercial Education, 
stated orally May 13. 

Mr. Barnhart said that information | 
and inquiries from leading concerns in- | 
dicate that not only could busihess be 
stimulated but unemployment reduced 
considerably if there were available at 
this time men properly trained in mer- 
chandising and salesmanship. Addi- 
tional information presented by Mr. 
Barnhart follows: 

In recent months the Federal Board 
has had called to its attention repeatedly 
the great demand throughout’ the 
United States for salespeople. A lack of 
training has been a great obstacle to 
the development of salesmanship. So 
Significant has been the demand for 


Goverment Tests | 
Of Aircraft Reduce | 
Tail-spin Accidents 


Designers Unable to Over-) 
come Undesirable Tend- 
ency Toward Spinning, 
Engineering Group Told | 


BaLTimore, Mp., May 14.—Reduction in 
the number of airplane accidents caused 
by “tail-spins” during operation has been 
brought about by flight tests of commer- 
cial and civilian planes to determine this 
tendency, Gilbert G. Budwig, Director of 
Air Regulation of the Department of 
Commerce, told the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers here today. | 


The result of this test program, how- | 
ever, Director Budwig said, indicates that | 
no matter how much attention is paid to} 
the design and manufacture of aircraft, | 
occasionally undesirable spinning charac- 
teristics will develop. 


Performance of aneroid altimeters for 
landing aircraft and for level flight was | 
discussed before the Society by W. G.| 
Brombacher, of the Bureau of Standards, | 
who emphasized the necessity for giving 
consideration to errors common to the in- | 
strument and inherent in the barometric | 
methods. | 

Has Its Disadvantages 

“The aneroid altimeter, which is the) 
most generally used instrument for indi- 
cating the altitude of aircraft, can also} 
be used to maintain level flight at a chosen 
altitude and to determine the altitude} 
above a landing field,” Mr. Brombacher 
pointed out. “The use of the aneroid- | 
type altimeter in making lands and for} 
indicating level flight is subject to a num- 
ber of inherent disadvantages which may 


be offset by suitable corrections.” 


Disadvantages of this instrument listed | 
by the Bureau of Standards specialist are: 
That the instrument does not measure | 
altitude but rather measures pressure cali- 





more information on instruction along 
this distributive line that the Federal 
Board is preparing a special bulletin 
dealing strictly with this problem. It 
will serve as a guide to those institu- 
tions which will yield to the economic 
demands of the day and _ introduce 
courses business men are seeking. 

A large company employing 6,000 
salesmen recently appealed to the Fed- 
eral Board through its sales manager 
for some information on where it could 
turn for recruiting more sales people. 
The officer of this company estimated 
that with the need of 6,000 persons com- 
petent in selling its products, 90 per 
cent of the applicants fail to develop 
into good sellers. They fail because 


| they lack fundamental training in the 


selling line. 

It has been estimated that practically 
all of the leading concerns in the coun- 
try could use between 25 per cent and 
50 per cent more competent sales people. 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


‘More Federal Inspectors 


For Excursion Vessels 


Plans for the addition of 50 inspectors, 


beginning June 1, to the force of the Bu- | 


reau of Navigation in order to safeguard 
the lives of Summer excursionists by wa- 
ter, have been completed, according to 
A. J. Tyrer, Commissioner. 

“One of the small but most important 
services we have is preventing excursion 


| vessels from exceeding the safety limit in 
‘carrying passengers,” 


Mr. Tyrer said. 
“Sometimes there are occasions when the 
boats are in danger of being overloaded, 
such as on public holidays. This has 
necessitated the closest cooperation on the 
part of the master and our inspectors.” 

In the certificate of inspection issued to 
the vessel is stated the number of persons 
that may be safely carried, Mr. Tyrer 
pointed out. Inspectors are placed at the 
gang planks with automatic counters, and 
they cooperate with the captain in keep- 
ing the passengers within the prescribed 
limit. 

During the year 1930, Mr. Tyrer said 
it was necessary for the inspectors to stop 
passengers from going on board under 
these rules no less than 316 times. This 
involved 163,815 passengers. It was 
pointed out that had no inspectors been 
present there would doubtless have been 
overcrowding and lives endangered.—Is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 


Boulder City to Have 


Private Businesses 


Government to Issue Per- 
mits, But Warns Appli- 
cants to Investigate First 


Applications for permits to engage in 
business or other service to the public on 
the Boulder Canyon Project Federal Res- 
ervation will be received by the Bureau of 
Reclamation at the office at Las Vegas, 


Nev., until June 30, 1931, the Bureau an- | 


nounced May 18. 
The announcement was accompanied, 


| China Takes Steps 
To Revive Industry 


“National People’s Conven- 
tion’ Stresses Need of Bet- 
ter Communications 


' 

i 

| tehsil thas 

| GPECIAL stress is being placed upon | 
| 


the development of China’s com- 
munications at the “National People’s 
Convention” now meeting in Nanking, 
which is expected greatly to influence 
business there, according to advices re- 
ceived from Department of Commerce 
representatives, the Department an- 
nounced May 14. 
| Other proposals looking toward the 
closer coordination and more efficient 
management of the Nation's industry 
; and commerce are also under discus- 
stion, the Department said. 

The statement of the Department fol- 
lows in full text: 

Business conditions in China, which 
show certain sings of improvement, are 
expected to be deeply influenced by the 
activities of the “National People Con- 
vention” now meeing in Nanking, to 
consider proposals concerning the coun- 
try’s industry and trade. The general 
interest and opinion is reflected in the 
radiograms received at the Department 
of Commerce from its officers in China, 
as well as from the representatives of 
the State Department in that country. 

At the convention special stress is 
being placed upon the development of 
China's communications, including those 


Other proposals looking toward closer 
| coordination and more efficient man- 

agement in the nation’s industry and 
commerce are likewise being discussed. 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Tariff Commission 
Requested to Make 


107 Investigations 








More Than Half of Inquiries | 


For Rate Changes Under 
Flexible Provisions Come 
From Congress 


The United States Tariff Commission, imposed on the people, 


has been asked to investigate the propriety 


|of duties levied in the Tariff Act of 1930 | 


on 107 commodities in the 11 months since 
|the statute was enacted, according to 


figures made public May 14 by the Com- 
mission. These applications seek to have 
the Commission act under the flexible 
provjsions of the law, which empower 
it to Investigate and report to the si- 


dent whether or not the facts it finds| 


warrant changes in rates. 

Of the requests for inquiries, 36 seek 
downward revisions of the duties pre- 
scribed in the statute and 19 ask increases. 
| The remainder, the Commission's records 
show, called for investigations so that 
differences in production costs could be 
determined in the United States and in 
foreign countries, with whatever results 
might follow in the way of rate revisions. 

The following additional information 
was made available by the Commission: 

Eight of the applications for rate de- 
creases and three for increases have been 
acted upon favorably by the Commission 
and the President has approved the Com- 
mission's reports, so that the changes are 
effective. Two were disapproved by him 
and the Commission has ordered new in- 


brated in altitude units; that it does not| however, with warnings to all interested | vestigations. 


indicate the standard altitude above a| 
fixed level of altitude such as sea level; 
that the actual altitude above any base} 


persons that the Government does not 
represent to anyone that a profit can be 
made under any business permit it may 


Half From Congress 
More than half of the 107 applications 


depends on both the air pressu: 2 and tein- grant at Boulder City, and that each ap-|f0r investigations have come from Con- 


perature as well as on othcr quantities; |plicant should carefully investigate and | 8TeSS. 


and that the altimeter, wnen used in 
making landings, must be suppiemented | 
by the use of radio or other methods of 
communication. | 


Reduction of vibration and _ friction, 
through use of some sort of vibration-ab- 
sorbing material, was recommended for 
sensitive altimeters; errors resulting from 
the type of installation can be further} 


ment airtight, to protect it from varia- | 
tions in static pressure. Mr. Brombacher 
discussed the results of a series of tests 


| velope 


consider the proposal before submitting 
an application. 
Limited Population 

The probable population 
City is more limited than 
imagined, the Bureau announced, and 
since the surrounding country is unde- 
desert, there is no outside popu- 


of Boulder 


is popularly | 


The figures showed that the Sen- 
}ate had asked by resolution for inquiries 
into production costs and a report in 54 
instances, while three requests for in- 
formation gf that character originated in 
|the House Ways and Means Committee. 
Of the remaining 50 applications having 
| their origin among the parties interested, 
40 were by parties from within the United 
| States, and 10 from acknowledged foreign 


lation from which patronage may be ex-| firms or individuals. The records do not 


pected. 
Further, the announcement points out, 


the contractor for the construction work, | 


| Show which among the American appli- 
cants are imporiers or domestic producers. 
In adddition to the commodity investi- 


| Of Chinese Turkestan and Mongolia. | 


“Six Companies, Inc.,” will, through its}gations which are pursued under section | 
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‘In Personnel of 


Federal Agencies 





| re : . | 
‘Senator King Advises Saving 


Of Half Billion Also by 
Abolition of Certain Bu- 
; ©reaus and Commissions | 
| | 





Higher Taxes Seen | 
To Be Inevitable 


Increases Should Be Placed in 
The Higher Brackets, He 
Declares in Suggesting Pro- 
gram of Economy 





{cies and reduction in the number of Fed- 
jeral employes was recommended orally 
;May 14 by Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, 


|& member of the Senate Finance Commit- | 


jtee, as a part of the retrenchment of 
| $500,000,000 in Federal expenditures which 
jhe believes should be effected. 


| “It is obvious,” the Utah Senator said, 

“that with a deficiency of approximately 
|$1,000,000,000 for the present fiscal year, 
| drastic reforms must be made.” 


| “There are too many Federal Depart- 
j;ments, agencies, bureaus, and commis- 
sions,”’ he declared, “and there are at least 
|200,000 more Federal employes than are 
jrequired in the efficient administration of 
the Federal Government. Commissions 
}and bureaus should be abolished and ma- 
|terial reduction in the number of person- 





jnel employed by the Government should | 


|be effectuated. Federal 
should be reduced for 
more than $500,000,000.”" 
| Sees Higher Taxes 

| The Utah Senator further declared that 
an increase in taxation, preferably in gift 
|taxes, estate taxes, and increase in the 


expenditures 
the coming year 


higher income-tax brackets. is inevitable. | 


“A deficit of $1,000,000.000 should shock 
the American people and arouse them to 
| the imperative necessity of reducing Fed- 
| eral expenses,” he said. 

“The heavy burden of taxation now 
both by Federal 
and State governments, is an obstacle to 
a return of national prosperity. It is a 
| foolish philosophy that encourages enor- 
mous expenditures for the purpose of re- 
viving business. The gross earnings of all 
the people of the United States for this 
fiscal year will not exceed $75,000,000,000 
and the expenditures by the Federal and 
State governments and the political sub- 
divisions of the States will approximate 
$13,000,000,000. 


Economies Denied 


the past eight years of the economies 
practiced by the Federal Government and 
the executive departments of the Fed- 
eral Government have claimed that they 
have inaugurated policies that would save 
the Government hundreds of millions of 
dollars annually. The reverse is the fact. 

“The budget recommendations have 
been much larger than what Congress 
was willing to appropriate, though Con- 
gress has been extravagant in its appro- 
priations. 

“When it was suggested during Presi- 
dent Cleveland's administration that a 
bond issue might be required, because of 
the depleted gold reserves, there was a 
great furor throughout the country. There 
seems to be little said mow when the pres- 
ent Administration of the Government 
announces a deficit of $1,000,000,000 which 
must be met by short-time loans or by 
some form of bond issues. 


“It would be most unfortunate if taxes 
have to be increased in this country. It 
is obvious, however, that we cannot permit 
annual deficits and that we must, there- 
fore, increase taxes or reduce Federal ex- 
penditures by hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Indeed, it looks as thought an in- 
crease in revenue will be required to meet 
the budget demands submitted by the 
President. 


“If taxes are increased, 





they must, in 


Abolition of certain governmental agen- | 


. 


A 





Ent red as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


° l i 
Reduction Urged State Lottery Asked 


For Old-age Relief) 


Head Tax for Pension Funds | 
Also Is Suggested in 
Massachusetts 


| 
= | 

Boston, Mass., May 14. ; 
A BILL (H, 1622) proposing to levy a 
head tax of $1 on each male inhabit- 
ant of Massachusetts above the age of 
20 and of $2 on each female above that 
age has been reported by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and notice has 
been given by Representative Lewis R. 
Sullivan Jr. that he will move to sub- 
stitute for the bill another measure 
(H. 1630) to establish a commission to 
conduct a State loitery. 

Under each of the bills the funds to 
be raised would be used in the payment 
of old age pensions. 

The head tax bill provides that the 
assessment shall apply to exery inhabit- 
ant above the age of 20, whether a citi- 
zen of the United States or an alien, 
and would require an annual census by 


ee Se 
Normal Spending 

Advised to Maintain 
Living Conditions 
‘The Present, Employment 


Committee and Federation 


_ Of Labor Oppose Wage 
Cuts, Mr. Croxton Says 


The President, the President's Emer- 
gency Committee for Employment, and 
the American Federation of Labor all have 
}a common aim of keeping wages up, to 
| maintain purchasing power, Fred. C. 
Croxton, vice chairman of the Committee, 
{stated orally May 14. 

The recent call by the Federation for 
organized and unorganized labor to com- 
bat wage reductions does not mean the 
organization will not support the Admin- 
istration’s policies in the present economic 
emergency, he said, but rather that it is a 
warning to employers that they are ex- 
pected to continue cooperating with the 
President in maintaining wages, Mr. Crox- 
ton said 


Kept Up Generally 
Mr. Croxton declared that both labor 
and employes, as a rule, have lived up 
to their ayteementwith Mr. Hooyer, made 
}in the Fall of 1929, to attempt to keep 
conditions as near normal as _ possible. 


“There has been much boasting during | There have been some demands for wage | causes, 


|imcreases on the part of workers, and 
| there have been some reductions made by 
| employers, In general, however, wages 
have been kept up and employes have 
caused relatively few, disturbances. 

“Of course we hope that when em- 
ployers deem wage cuts essential to the 
| safety of their business that employes will 
;not cause disputes,’ Mr. Croxton said, 
“but workers can not be blamed for be- 
ing alarmed when their economic security 
;seems threatened, To those of us who 
|have seen several periods of depression, 
perhaps the most remarkable thing about 
|the present one is the degree of 
eration between management and work- 


ers. Never before has it been seen.” 
| The longer the depression lasts, the | 
more difficult it becomes for employers 


and employes to preserve 
which mean continuation of high stand- 
ards of living, Mr. Croxton said. There | 
are thousands of people out of work, he | 
stated, who have not the means to buy, | 
but there are many more thousands whose | 
incomes have been normal but who have | 
|not done their normal amount of pur- | 
chasing. If the latter would only spend | 
|instead of hoarding their resources, wide- 


spread benefits would’ result, it was 
pointed out, 
Fears Effects Upon Him | 

An individual whose’ salary may be | 


coop- | 


| some 


of altimeters, pointing out the methods 
of compensating for errors discovered and 
supplying data about the range of inac- 
curacies of various types. 


‘rhe full text of an authorized summary 
of Mr. Budwig’s address followed: 


The tail spinning of aircraft, together 
with the structural characteristics relat- 
ing thereto, is a subject of vital interest 
to manufacturers and operators alike.| 
Generally speaking, there is yet much to! 
learn about spinning, and this is particu- 
larly true in the application of corrective | 
measures to aircraft which inherently 
have undesirable spinning characteristics. 

The problem was forcibly brought to 
the attention of the Department of Com- 


commissary and other facilities, furnish 
goods and other services in competition 
with permittees. 

The amount of business to be derived 
;from tourists or other visitors to the town 
is uncertain, the Bureau says. Further, 
| the future of the town after 1938 is un- 
certain, and the climatic conditions may 
not be suitable to everyone. 

Seven Miles From Damsite 

Further information made available by 
the Bureau follows: 

Boulder City is established as an ad- 
junct to the construction of Hoover Dam, 
and is in effect a construction camp. 





however, men employed will be encouraged 


[Contin 


ued on Page 8, Column 3.) | [Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 


COMMUNITY CONTROL OF MOSQUITO 
IS SUGGESTED BY HEALTH SERVICE 


Knowledge of Various Breeds and Places of Origin De- 
clared Essential to Eradication Campaign 


and that these different varieties may 
differ decidedly in customs of leaf and 
travel habits. 

Along the sea coast, from Maine to 
Texas, we have a mosquito called “Aedes 
sollicitans” that breeds in_ brackish 
water, and which travels long distances 
voluntarily with light breezes. This 
species emerges in large numbers from 
time to time and becomes very annoy- 
ing. Also, in recent years, with the 
development of oil fields and gas wells, 
inland sources of salt water under pres- 
sure have been releases and the water 
has been brought to the surface, and 


T WOULD be an easy matter for , 

communities having a simple mos- | 
quito problem to obtain freedom from | 
mosquitoes if a sufficient number of 
people would get together on the prob- 
lem, according to information made 
available at the United States Public 
Health Service May 14. 

In considering the question of mos- 
quito elimination, the Service said, it 
should first be determined what kind 
of mosquitoes are present and then the 
kinds of places from which these 
species come. After this is done, the 
problem of eradication can be definitely 


Sn aia this former coastal mosquito has es- 
approacned. , . tablished itself in several inland local- 
Further information made available  jties where it formerly did not exist. 


by the Service follows: 

The mosquito season is here again, 
and in some communities the public 
may desire to have freedom from this 
pest. In considering the problem of 
eradication and control of mosquitoes, 
we must realize that we may have sev- | 


etal kinds of mosquitoes in ope 


There are other species of Aedes that 
travel for considerable distances, orig- 
inate in temporary sheets of water and 
in pools in wooded areas, and may be- 
come nuisances of intermittent nature 
according to prevalence of rainfall pe- 





Owing to the long construction period, | 


) (Continued qu Page 4 Column i) _ 


336, known as the flexible provisions, the 
Commission has undertaken 10 inquiries 
under the general powers accorded it in 
section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
three under section 337, which deals with 
unfair practices in import trade. Besides 
these activities, the Commission is mak- 
|ing a special study with respect to gomes- 
tic value (conversion of rates )under sec- 
tion 340, and it has completed a survey 
on cigar wrapper tobacco. 

I is the hope of the Commission that 
the imvestigations requested by Congress 
may be completed and the report be in 
the hands of the President before the 
opening session of Congress next Decem- 
ber. Satisfactory progress is being made 
on these inquiries, and the Commission 
believes it will realize its hopes. 

Action of the Commission under section 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 2.} 





Survey of Nicaraguan 
Canal Nearly Finished 


|President Commends Work of 
Army Engineers 


President Hoover has addressed a letter 
to the Chief of Staff of the Army, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, expressing his appre- 





eiation for the successful manner in which | 


the Army Engineer Corps under direction 
of Lieut. Col. Dan I. Sultan, conducted 
the survey of the proposed Nicaragua canal 
route. The letter as made public at the 
White House May 14 follows in full text: 

“My dear Gen. MacArthur: I am much 
gratified with the conduct of the survey 
;of the route for an Interoceanic canal 
across the Republic of Nicaragua which 
jthe Army Engineer Battalion is bringing 
| to a successful conclusion. For a year 
and a half the officers and enlisted men 


of the Battalion have toiled in the tropical | 
| jungie in the accomplishment of this task. | 


“Their work has been done, not for fi- 
|nancial reward, but in that will and faith- 
|ful performance of duty which is the tra- 
dition of the Army, in peace and in war. 
I should be pleased to have you convey 
to these troops my appreciation of their 
devoted service. 

‘s ~ 


igned) “BERBEAVE HOOVER," © 


my opinion, come from an increase iN} normal, and who may be pulting more | 
estate taxes, from taxes upon gifts and) oney in t! k the eas od 
from incomes in the higher brackets, I) ™OMey in the bank than he ever did, is| 


would say with respect to increases in the likely to read of poor business condi- 
higher income brackets that the increase| tions, hear of hard times, and become 
should be on incomes about $50,000 but) imbued with fear that eventually he will 
that the increases should be partic-|be effected, it was explained, Conse- 
ularly directed to incomes that run over | quently the man refuses to spend and live 
$1,000,000. }normally. His neighbor has the same re- 
jaction, and so does the next one, and| 


B s Loans V terans |when the reaction is multiplied by more | 
onu L vans to eteran than 100,000,000, it is found to be the re- 


_ : 
Reach $1,055,613,000 action of the Nation. 

Mr. Croxton said he was familiar with a 
Veterans had received bonus loans to-| certain neighborhood in which the citi- 
talling $1,055,613,000 at the end of last|}zens usually bought the same make of 
|week, the total including $711,132,026 for;car. Last year no new machines were 
|the 50 per cent loans on adjusted com-| purchased, and perhaps there will be none | 
pensation certificates authorized at the|this Spring, yet those people are making 
last session of Congress, it was announced| about as much money as they ever did. 
orally at the Veterans’ Bureau May 14. Similarly, a group of about 60 men re- 
The number of applications for the 50/cently declared that they ordinarily 
per cent loans reached 1,887,542 at the} bought two suits of clothes yearly. Yet 
close of the week, and the number of loans| only five or six of them said they did so 
mounted to 1,864,754, it was stated. Dur-|last year, and only 15 or 20 bought even 
ing the week ended May 9, 40,104 applica-| one suit, despite the fact their earnings | 
| tions were received, and there were 22,788|had mot been seriously impaired. It is 
}applications pending at the end of the| difficult to combat such an atitude, Mr. 

| week. Croxton added. 


ONE-EIGHTH OF ALL APPLICATIONS 
- FOR PATENTS INVOLVE CHEMISTRY 


| 








More Than 17 Thousand Such Petitions Are Awaiting | 
Action, Says Commissioner Robertson 





is distributed inf jurisdictions of the 


PPLICATIONS for patents relating , " 
various “chemical divisions” as follows: 


to chemistry comprise one-eighth of 





the issuance activities of the United Heating, metal founding, metallurgy, | 
States Patent Office, the Commissioner | 4nd metal! treatment, 991; carbon chem- 
of Patents, Thomas E. Robertson, stated istry, 2,185; glass, plastic block and | 
orally May 14. earthenware apparatus, and _ plastics, 


~,623; distillation, heating and illuminat- 
ing gas, and mineral oils, 2,590; plastic 
liquid coating compositions, amd coating, 
2,500; electrochemistry, lemimnated fab- 
rics, paper making, and substance prep- 
aration, 1,977; chemistry, alcohol, fertili- 
zers, cement and lime, hides, skins and | 
leather, and fuel, 1,719; bleaching and | 
dying, explosive, pyrotechnic and match 
Latest figures show a total of 17,058 | compositions, oils, fats, amd glue, pre- 
{ applications are awaiting action by the | serving, sugar, starch, and carbohy- 
chemical divisions, This mass of work } drates, 2,473, 


Of the 63 technical divisions in the 
Patent Office devoted to consideration 
of applications for patemts, eight deal 
almost exclusively with subjects relat- 
ing to chemistry, Mr. Robertson ex- 
plained. 

Additional information made available 
| by Mr. Robertson follows: 
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National Survey 


Of Crime Among 
Youth Proposed 


Study Projected by Office of 
Education to Determine 
Social Influences That 
Create Modern ‘Gangster’ 


Appropriation to Be 
Asked of Congress 


Data to Be Sought on ‘Excep- 
tional Child’ to Enable Edu- 
‘ators to Cope Wtih Prob- 
lem of Juvenile Crime 


The Federal Office of Education will ap- 
peal to Congress for authority and ade- 
quate appropriations to conduct a nation- 
wide survey on “exceptional children,” in 
which will be included a study of ado- 
lescent crime and juvenile criminal tend- 
encies, Commission William John Cooper 
stated orally May 14. 

An alarming increase in crime through- 
out the country and its descent to the 
group of children of school age, in addi- 
tion to being a problem of law, is also 
a problem of education, Dr. Cooper de- 
clared. Additional information made pub- 
lic by the Commissioner on the proposed 
survey follows: 

Old Methods Inadequate 

In recent years educators have had to 
face the scientific approach to abnormal 
and subnormal behavior of children. Old 
methods have been found inadequate to 
cope with both hereditary and sociolog- 
ical differences among boys and girls 
whose behavior deviates from what is re- 
garded as the average or normal. Find- 
ings of the White House Conference on 


;Child Health and Protection have added 


emphasis to ihe movement for coping sci- 
lentifically with the mentally abnormal, 
subnormal, the physically handicapped, 
and the socially delinquent child. 
Sociological conditions which account 
for such crimes as are committed by the 


gangster in the large American cities 
could not flourish and do not flourish 
in Africa. ‘There is an_ environmental 


cause linked with the exceptional behavior 

of youths which in maturity assumes the 

proporiions of vicious antisocial practices, 
Superegoism Included 

Within the field of psychology, abnor- 
| malities and subnormalities involving per- 
version and degeneracy of various kinds 
and including superegoism will have to 
| be dealt with by educators if they are to 
|cope with ,exceptional children. 

That part of the survey touching upon 
;erime will attempt to search for the 
These, from the educational point 
of yiew, are largely sociological and 
psychological. Congested city life has 
|}imtroduced serious social problems un- 
| known 50 years ago. Then 70 per cent 
|} of the population was rural while today 
70 per cent of it is urban. 

Urban life involves a give and take. 
Under primitive conditions individual 
responsibility was slght, but as numbers 
| increased, and as city life has developed, 
individuals have had to learn mutual co- 
|Operation and adjustment. Schools have 
not grasped the significance of the change 
even in our own shift from rural to urban 
standards. 

Repression Insufficient 

Mere repression and punitive methods 

are insufficient. Changed economic con- 


the conditions | ditions have resulted in larger numbers 


of idle persons. The racketeer, for ex- 
ample, has developed the habit of taking 
all and giving nothing. He has not be- 
come a constructive force, yet when stud- 
ied carefully, it is plain to the thoughtful 
man that he frequently exhibits a genius 
which if applied in business might have 
made him a giant. Talents of some of the 
gangsters if turned constructively through 
social process would have made 
them powers in benefiting society. 

Educators have come to face this prob- 
lem. Faulty education is frequently the 
very source of social evil. A survey on 
the behavior and causes underlying the 
exceptional children will put before edu- 
cators data on which they can adjust 
their machinery so that these individuals 
can be useful rather than harmful to so- 
ciety. 

In some instances, it may be discovered 
that these individuals have suffered a 
biological reversion to remote habits pre- 
vailing in a primitive or pre-social life, 
hence simply cannot under our present 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 1,] 


Brisk Demand Shown 
For Southern Farms 


| 
|Federal Land Bank Forecasts 


$2,.500.000 Sales in 1931 


Co.umeia, S. C., May 14.—The Fedeart 
Land Bank of Columbia sold $1,700,000 
worth of farms last year in Florida, Geor- 
gia and the Carolinas, and if its record 
tor the first third of this year is main- 
tained during the remainder of the year 
its sales should run between $2,500,000 
and $3,000,000, according to an oral state- 
ment today by Frank H. Daniel, president 
of the bank. 

Mr. Daniel said that during the first 
four months of this year, the bank ace 
tually made sales totaling $781,000. “We 


| find that almost all of our sales are made 


locally to people who know the intrinsic 
value of farm properties,” he continued, 
“and who have made up their minds that 
they can earn a good dividend on their 
investment and assure themselves of @ 
good living besides. s 

“We would rather sell land to this class 
of people than to those who do not know 
local conditions. They are not mistaken 
in values and they have sound ideas as 


|to what the property can produce and 
| that, after all, is the real test of the value 


of any property. If the value rises, the 
Seser tte’ tan that much better off, but if 
the property will earn a living, pay the 
taxes, interest and dividends on the - 
vestment, the purchaser has made no mis- 
take in buying. 

“That present purchasers are proving 
their judgment to be correct is demon= 
strated by the fact that very few pure 
chasers from the bank fail to make the 
grade.” 








‘ 


a? 
«Federal Policy 
On Reclaiming 


Land Defended 


Whatever Values Arid Sec- 
tions of West Possess Are 
Due Solely to Improve- 
ments, Dr. Mead Says 


‘ODAY’S 
AGE) * * 











By Dr. Elwood Mead 


Commissioner of Reclamation 


Numerous reouests have been received | 
recently by the Bureau of Reclaination for 
a concise statement that will present the 
economic conditions of the West which 
appear to justify continuing the present | 
conservative policy of Federal reclamation, | 
parficularly in view of the depressed ag- 
ricultural situation and the agitation for 


| $521,314 in 1930. 


|Exports of Radio | 


Devices Increase 


‘ 

Value of Shipments During | 

Quarter in Exeess of 
Figure East Year 





Exports of radio receiving sets from the 
United States during the first quarter of 
the current year registered an increase 
;over the corresponding period of 1930, ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, 
Ele¢trical Equipment Division. 

During the first three months of 1931 
the value of radio receiving sets exported 
was $2,927,113, as compared with $1,936,- 
846 in the like period of last year. 

Canada was the leading market during 
the current year’s quarter,-accounting for 
a total of $601,314 as compared with 


Argentina was the second best market, 
taking the place occupied by Italy in last 
year’s period. The total shipped to Ar- 
gentina was valued at $333,580, as com- 
|}pared with $209,138, in the first three 
months of 1930. 

Mexico was third with $332,286, against 





a reduced cropped acreage. Knowledge 
ot western conditions will. demonstrate | 
the fallacy of applying a national yard- | 
stick 1o regional problems. | 

The arid States have necessities of their | 


own, different from the States where | penartment of Commerce. 


moisture for agriculture comes from rain. 
In these States agriculture and other 
industries depend on conserving and using | 
the flow of streams. In this region, which 


embraces nearly one-third of the United | 


States, mining, manufacturing, and the | 


satisfactory use of the grazing land de-| 


pend on irrigation development. | 


Irrigated farming has been the chief | 
factor in building up the cities and na | 


dustries of the arid region. In doing that 
it has created a market for the manufac- 
tured products of the humid S tk 
more than counteracts any competition 
it may offer to the agriculture of the rest 
of the country. One has only to think of 
what this country would be if the whole 
arid zone were without irrigation, and one 
has to have only a cursory understanding 
of what is going on in that country, to 
know that the cities and towns of that 
region are growing fast and are creating 
a larger market for agricultural products 
than the irrigated region supplies. 

It has not then, as a region of its own, 
a surplus of agricultural products, and 
while it suffers from the prevailing low 
prices, it does not contribute to the low 
prices of the East. 


going on in the West is contributing to 
agricultural recovery in the East. 


The area supplied with water from Fed- 


eral irrigation works is less than 1 per | 


cent of the farmed area of the whole 
country. One good rain in the Mississippi 
Valley adds more to the surplus than all 
the products of the little widely scattered 
oases irrigated from Federal works. 

The money for construction of Federal 


reclamation works comes from payments | 


made by irrigators on completed works, 
the small amount of money which comes 
from land sales, and from a part of the| 
leases from Government oil lands. This | 
is not enough to enable the Government | 


to complete in 15 years projects that were | 


under way in 1927. 

Meantime the economic welfare of the 
arid region requires the taking on in a 
conservative way of projects where valu- 
able water supplies are going to waste| 
and where communities are languishing | 
because of the need of an adequate local | 
food supply. | 

In regard to the increased taxable value 
of land arising from the construction of | 
reclamation projects, it has to be recog- 
nized that the cities and towns on those 
projects are as much a creation of the 
irrigation canal as the farm itself. Over a 
large area of the West, whatever values | 
exist are the creation of irrigation, and | 
that includes the towns as well as the 
farme. 


The yearly crop values on reclamation | 
projects now practically equal the entire 
construction costs. Without irrigation 
these would be worthless, unpeopled 
deserts. The actual repayment of the 
money spent by the Government will be 
completed on some of these projects in 
two years. It will be repaid on all now 
building within the next 50 years. No 
investment of the Government has 
brought to the Nation a larger social and 
economic return. 





| 


President to Confer 
On Economy Program 


Will Meet Officers of Depart- 
ment of Interior at Rapidan 


The personnel of the party with whom 
President Hoover will confer over the 
week-end at his fishing lodge on the 
Rapidan River, Va., on problems of the 
Department of the Interior and ways of 
effecting economies in the administration 
of the Department was announced at the} 
White House on May 14. | 

The list is headed by the Secretary of 
the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, and in-| 
cludes Joseph M. Dixon, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior; John H. Edwards,| 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior; Hor- 
ace M. Albright, Director of the National | 
Park Service; Charles J. Rhoads, Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs; Charles C. 
Moore, Commissioner of the General Land 
Office; W. C. Mendenhall, Director of the 
Geological Survey; William J. Cooper, 
Commissioner of Education; Dr. Elwood 
Mead, Commissioner of Reclamation, and 
Senator Hastings (Rep.), of Delaware. 

The conference will be the second in the 





tates that| Recent Robber 


On the contrary,|injury to Dr. , 
the very restricted irrigation See | aeren daffaires of the Legation of El 


| bills and $263,301,000 of 91-day bills. 


| alent to an interest rate of about 0.94 per 


$206,157 and Italy fourth with $282,411 as 
compared with $276,186. 

Sales to Spain registered an increase 
from $62,218 in the 1930 quarter to $152,- 
261 in the current year.—Issued by the 





Problem of Protection 
For Diplomatic Corps 


Under Consideration 


y at Legation 
Of El Salvador Brings 
Matter Before Depart-. 
ment of State | 


| Ihe Latin American Division of the De- 
|partment of State has been directed to 
j|keep in touch with the police regarding 
|the problem of sufficient’ protection for 
| the Diplomatic Corps, according to an oral 
|statement May 14 by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson. 

The statement was made following the 
Don Carlos Leiva, the 


Salvador, when a band of robbers entered 
;the legation and removed 17 cases of 
| liquor. 

| Asked whether or not he had gone any | 
further into the question of protection | 
{for diplomats, Secretary Stimson stated 
|that he had enunciated the principle that 
|foreign diplomats are the guests of the 
|United States and are entitled to pro- 
jtection. He stated that he had not con- 
|sidered the question as to whether lega- 


|tions and embassies should be protected | 
|by the District of Columbia or by a Fed- 
eral police force such as that which guards 
the White House and Government build- 
ings in Washington, although he said he 
could understand why the District of Co- 
lumbia did not wish to add to its budget 
the cost of extra police protection. 





‘Tenders Announced 


For Federal Issues 


Offerings for Two Series Are 
Announced by Treasury 


Ogden L. Mills, Acting Secretary of the | 
Treasury, announced May 14 that tenders 
for the $100,000,000 offering of Treasury 
bills dated May 18 had brought in offers 
of $195,765,000 for the series of 60-day 
The 
offering will be divided into two series of 
$50,000,000. 

The full text of Mr. Mills announce- 
ment follows: 

Acting Secretary Mills announced today 
that tenders for $100,000,000 of two series 
of Treasury bills dated May 18 which were 
offered May 12 were opened at the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Banks May 14. 

With respect to the offering of $50,000,- | 
000, of 60-day bills, dated May 18, and 
maturing July 17, the total amount ap- 
plied for was $195,765,000. The highest 
bid made was 99.837, equivalent to an in- | 
terest rate of 0.98 per cent on an annual 
basis. The lowest bid accepted was 99.830, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 
1.02 per cent on an annual basis. 

Only part of the amount applied for at 
the latter price was accepted. The total 
amount of bids accepted for the 60-day 
bills are $50,102,000. The average price of 
the bills to be issued in this series is about 
99.833, and the average rate on a bank 
discount basis is about 1 per cent. With 
respect to the offering of $50,000,000 of 
91-day bills, dated May 18, and maturing 
Aug. 17, the total amount applied for was 
$263,301.000. 

The highest bid made was 99.762, equiv- | 





cent on an annual basis. 

The lowest bid accepted was 99.736, 
equivalent to an interest rate of about 1.04 
per cent on an annual basis. Only part 


of the amount applied for at the latter 
price was accepted. The total amount of 
bids accepted for the 91-day issue was 
$50,000,000. The average price of the bills 
to be issued in this series is about 99.745 
and the average rate on a bank discount 
basis is about 1.01 per cent. } 





series of the conferences the President 
plans to hold during the Summer at his 


Rapidan camp with the heads of the vari- | 


ous departments of the Government in 


his efforts to discuss departmental prob- | 
lems and to effect economies wherever | 


possible. The first of these conferences 
was that held at Rapidan on May 9 and 
10 with officials of the Department of 
War. 





Advent of Sound Lowers 


Profits in Film Exports | 


' 
| 
| 
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Many of the primary lighthouses along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts are from 150 to 200 feet in height. The ascent to the lantern 
is made by means of a spiral stairway. At the more important sta- 


tions a keeper stands watch in the 
night. 


photograph reproduced was tak 


Culture of Primitive 


top of the tower during the entire 


The interior of Cape Henry Lighthouse, on one of the Vir- 
ginia capes, shown above, is gay of the tall lighthouses. 
en by 


The 
the National Lighthouse Service. _ 
American Indians 


ASCENT TO LIGHTHOUSE LANTERN Conference Acts 


To Restore Trade 
ThroughoutChina 





‘National People’s Conven- 


tion’ Stresses Need of Bet- 
ter Communications at 
Session Held in Nanking 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


Outside of convention activities, pusiness | 


| interests throughout China are reported to 
{be somewhat apprehensive over the pro- 
|posed municipal and provincial tax on 
| capital, especially in regard to the pro- 
| posed tax on business turnover. 


| Bandit and revolutionary disturbances | 
jin mid-Yantze aPeas are reported to be | 
| subsiding, resulting in a more favorable | 


|trade reaction in those areas. 

| Lower Yangtze crop conditions are fa- 
| vorable. Labor conditions show some im- 
provement, despite numerous small strikes 
|during April, and radical: elements are 
being suppressed by the police. 


Shanghai imports during the first quar- 
ter showed some increases compared with | 


one year ago, but most staple export lines 
experienced a distinct decline. Prospects 
are fair for a better import turnover in 
the second quarter. Silver, however, 


and forcing the use of substitutes for 
jmany lines of import goods. 


No Recovery Foreseen 


Many types of building material and 
equipment are being manufactured locally 
to a greater extent than ever, and no 
recovery is yet foreseen in the normal 
| buying of China produce in foreign mar- 
| kets. 
| Shanghai building construction continues 
;unabated. Real estate trading was active 
|throughout April, with optimism shown 
jas to future security in Shanghai dis- 
tricts April transactions that were re- 
corded totaled over 15,000,000 taels (ap- 
proximately $4,665,000), with a demand 
|for factory sites featured in trading of 
|that month. 

Hankow’s foreign trade during the first 
quarter displayed little improvement, ow- 


Revealed by Restoration of Pottery iscressed® movement “was. ‘noticeable ‘in 


Many Collections of Fragments From Pueblo Ruins Re:-| 


* ceived by Smithsonian Institution 


The culture of primitive American In-| 
dians, dating back from 500 to more than | 
1,000 years, is learned through the restora- 
tion of their pottery dug up in fragments | 
and shipped to the Smithsonian Institu- | 
tion, Neil M. Judd, Curator of Archaeology 
at the Institution, explained orally May 14. | 

By the exercise of utmost skill, these | 
fragments, bit by bit, are assembled, then | 
pieced together, Dr. Judd stated. Much 
of the pottery of Indian manufacture has | 
been restored in this manner, he said.| 


|The archaeologist is able to determine 
|the artistic and creative powers of the 


makers from century to century, he ex- | 
plained. Additional information made | 
available by Dr. Judd follows: 


| Few people visiting the National Mu-| 


Senate Election Group 
To Consider Program 


Members of Special Committee 
Will Meet in New York 


Chairman of the Senate Committee in- 
vestigating senatorial campaign expendi- 
tures, and Dale (Rep.), of Vermont, mem- 
ber of the Committee, left May 14 for New 


seum where hundreds of bowls, kettles, 
cups and similar pieces of Indian pottery 


| are on display, realize that behind the 


cases and beyond the exhibit halls are 
laboratories in which men are busily en- 
gaged in restoring from minutest frag- 
ments the history of mankind. 


Archaeologists are sending in collections 
annually. Every collection received is 
made up in very large part of fragments. 
These have been dug from abandoned In- 
dian rubbish heaps or empty chambers 
where they have their origin among the 
old Pueblo ruins of the Southwest. 

Sometimes a vessel has been almost 
completely restored from fragments taken 
from several places adjoining each other, 
especially if they came from vacant rooms 
in the old dwellings. 
craves every fragment. Sorting out takes 
place both in the field at the place of 
excavation and in the laboratory at the 
museum. 


Often the pottery is built up from the 
bottom during the process, then again in 
several sections. A tourniquette is used to 
|draw the parts together. They are then 


| glued, and where a piece can not be found, 
Senators Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, | plaster one is inserted, not to deceive,| piece goods, 


because special pains are taken to show 
what is reconstructed from what is real 
fto give the object its real shape. 


Sometimes it requires several weeks to 





’ 


The archaeologist | 


China grass, raw cotton, beans, antimony, 
and eggs. Decreases were recorded in 
shipments of hides and skins, bristles, 
wood oil, and vegetable tallow. 

North China traders display slightly 
more optimism induced by an improved 
;outlook in political conditions, better 
transport facilities, and good crops, all 
reacting favorably upon trade. Uncer- 
jtainty in the tax situation, however, is 
disturbing. 

Tientsin bank deposits now exceed op- 
portunities for investment. A branch of 
|the Central Bank of China was opened 
jin Tientsin on April 10, which will facili- 
jtate customs and government financing. 
Loans to farmers’ cooperative societies are 
|being inaugurated by one Chinese bank 
;and an international famine commis- 
sion. 
| Coal Output Increases 


| Chinese coal mines in North China are 
|increasing their production as a result of 
reduction in output of a foreign-owned 
mine which is unable to secure sufficient 
rail transportation for its coal. 
Conditions in Shantung Province are re- 
|ported to have improved considerably over 
\last year with regard to domestic trade. 
|Import trade, however, is still hampered 





|by low silver, and export shipments by} 


|weak foreign demand. With increasing 
cost in silver of petroleum products, a 
|noticeable, growth is evident in the em- 
|ployment ‘of vegetable oils as substitutes 
}for kerosene for illuminating purposes. 

| Shantung trading in cotton and woolen 
chemicals and dyes, show 
|some improvement over last year, despite 
;an increase of 50 per cent in prices. Im- 
provement is also noticeable in motor bus 
transportation under provicial government 


York to confer with Senator Wagner | restore fragments of one piece of pottery. | auspices. 


(Dem.), of New York, regarding matters of |As the work proceeds, the archaeologist | 


procedure in the investigation. 

Bishop James Cannon Jr., of the M. E. 
Church, South, J ) 
Nye May 14 to ascertain the Committee's 
program with respect to matters concern- 
ing him in connection with the campaign 
contribution of E. C. Jameson, of New 


conferred with Senator | 


is enabled to determine the age and crafts- 
manship of the bowl or kettle. 


Once restored, these pieces of pottery 
| remain as exemplifications of Indian cul- 
| ture. The kettles still contain the charred 
wood of the -last fire surrounding them 
before they were destroyed. Imbedded 


Coal mines in Shantung Province have 
prospered thus far this year, aided by 
improved transportation facilities and ab- 
sence of labor difficulties. Coal prices 
jhave been reduced by 15 per cent. 
| Circulates More Freely 
| With more peaceful conditions prevail- 
}ing, silver currency is circulating more 


York, of $65,000 for the campaign in Vir-|in many of them are still to be seen the | freely. 


ginia in 1928 against Alfred E. Smith for 
President. This and other investigation 
matters will be discussed at the Commit- 
tee conference in New York, on May 15, 
the Senator stated later. 


Chairman Nye said the Committee next | 


Fall will resume its hearings for the pur- 
pose of completing testimony for use in 
preparing a new corrupt practices law at 
the next session of Congress. The out- 
standing need in any new code on the 
subject, he asserted, is more publicity of 
campaign returns. Publicity, he said, is 


|a powerful factor in bringing about hon- 


est campaigns, adding that the present 
methods of publicity of campaign contri- 
butions and expenses are a joke. There 
may be provision seeking to prevent offi- 
cers of corporations evading the law 
against contributions of corporations to} 
political campaigns, he explained. He ex- | 


pressed the need for legislation to pro-| 


hibit.the use of campaign funds sent in 
from one State to help in a senatorial 
election in another State. 
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| fingerprints of the Indian who made them 
| hundreds of years ago. In quality they 
| vary both according to the skill of the 
|makers at different periods and accord- 
jing to the materials available for their 
manufacture. They disclose concretely 
the progress in Indian art. 








Air Temperature 
Changes Described 


| Tests Said to Have Neared Con- 
dition of Basie Cold 


exist, from the standpoint of meteorolog- 
ical science, for cold is only the absence 


J. B. Kincer, 
He has made a 


tural meteorologist, Dr. 
Stated orally May 14. 


of weather. 
“The temperature of the air,” he said, 


| 
| Study of the subject as part of the story 


| “is a condition with which more people 
| are’ concerned than any other, although 


we may sometimes not realize it. Long 


duced so much that its warmth had to be 


|ether and our own thin envelope of air. 
The general air temperature thus main- 
tained varies considerably in different 
| parts of the world and also from season 
to season, the variations increasing with 
the latitude and being greater over large 
land areas than over water. 





tions is a long story. 


Basic cold is a condition that does not | 


of heat, the Weather Bureau’s agricul- | 


ago, the earth’s own temperature was re- | 


|maintained mostly by radiation from the | 
sun, transmitted through the intervening | 


“The story of these temperature varia- | 
One of the: most | 


Tsingtao’s export trade in showing some 
improvement, although fluctuations in ex- 
change are resulting in cautious dealing 
in both exports and imports. Shipments 
| to the United States are greater than last 

year because of heavy demand for peanuts 
| and peanut oil. Both peanuts and peanut 


oil are in active demand, with firm for- | 


ward prices. 

Frieght rates over the Kiaochow-Tsinan 
Railway was advanced 20 per cent on| 
| May 1. a | 

The Kwangtung Province situation re- 
| mains uncertain, resulting in a dulling ef- | 
| fect upon local markets. Export ship- | 
|ments in April were stimulated by a rate | 
war on freights to Eurepe, but the trade | 
volume continues low, with only a few | 
replacements to stocks reported. The sale 
| was reported in the past week of seven | 
motor bus chassis for use on new roads 
jin Fukien Province. | 

Contain construction made favorable | 
progress during April, including work on | 
the Pearl River Bridge, new water works, | 
cement factory, and other projects. Build- 
ing construction in Hong Kong also con- | 
tinued brisk, with a good demand for con- 
struction material and large arrivals of | 
| reinforcing bars. | 


Retail Prices Advance 


Honk Kong retail prices are rising, and 
postal rates have increased. The London 
currency commission has completed its 
investigation in Hong Kong and, it is re- | 
ported, will submit its report direct to the | 
Colonial Secretary in London. 

Manchuria trade is reported slightly 
improved. Foreign traders are in a more | 
sound financial condition as a result of | 
reduced overhead. A slight improvement 
| is noted in imports of piece goods, wear- | 
ing apparel, stationery, leather, and cheap 


is | 
still the chief factor restricting buying! 








| PROTECTION AGAINST 
| HEADLIGHT GLARE 


| ee eee 
| 








A motorist’s 
small perforations through which, 
it is said, the driver may look at 
headlights of oncoming cars with- 
out experiencing the effect of 
glare is described in specifications 
for a patent just issued by the 


eyeshield having 


Patent Office. The above draw- 
ing was filed by the patentee. 


Shield to Protect 
Autoist’s Eyes From 
Glare Is Patented 


Improved Type Claimed to 


ing Device Independent 
Of Hat of the Wearer 


Protection of a motorist’s eyes from 
headlight glare by means of an eyeshield 
containing small perforations 


is described in specifications for a patent 
just issued by the Patent Office. 

The patent, issued to Frederick William 
Magee, of London, Ontario, Canada, is 
cited in the specifications covering an 
improvement in this type of eyeshield 
already patented in Canada and forming 
the subject of an earlier application for 
patent in the United States. 

The shield consists of a piece of metal 
|worn in front of the eyes and supported 
by a headband of flexible material. Two 
rows, of small perforations are near the 
lower edge of that portion of the shield 
facing the left eye of the wearer. One 
row of perforations in front of the right 


|eye surmounts a notch cut in the bottom 


of the shield to enable the driver to view 
the roadway immediately in front of the 
machine he occupies. 


eyes are shielded “from the headlight 
glare either from opposing traffic on the 
opposite side of the road or the headlights 
of a car approaching on the same side 
of the road when attempting to cut in,” 
the patentee states. 

The immediate object of the invention 
as covered in the present patent is stated 
to be provision of an improved means of 
supporting the shield “independent of the 
hat of the wearer so that it may be worn 
with comfort and ease by either a man 


| or @ woman, readily placed in position and 


retained in such position no matter what 
the set or incline of the head of the 
wearer.” 

Ease of adjustment to features of the 
wearer and elimination of projecting parts 
from the face of the shield are additional 
| aivantages claimed for the shield in the 
sp°rifications filed by the patentee. 

The patent was issued May 5 under 
| Patent No. 1803338. 





Paul Doumer Is Elected 
As President of France 


News of the election of 
}as President of France was received May 
|14 from the American Embassy in Paris, 
jaccording to an oral announcement on 
that date by the Secretary of State, Henry 
L. Stimson. 
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Wisconsin Court 


Upholds Right 
Of Free Press 


Denies Injunction to Utility 
Against Publication of Ar 
ticles in Newspaper Cam- 
paign for Lower Rates 








Mapison, Wis., May 14. 
The Wisconsin Supreme Court, in a de- 
|cision May 12, declared that freedom of 
the press guaranteed by the Constitution 
| prohibits the court from issuing an in- 
| junction against the publication of ar- 
ticles in a newspaper, and asserted that 
|every person is secured the right to 
| Speak, write or publish his sentiments on 
all subjects. 


The court affirmed a decision of the 
Milwaukee Circuit Court, in which the 
Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co, 
failed in an attempt to stop a news- 
paper campaign for lower fares. 


Injunction Sought by Utility 


The Sales Publishing Corporation 
| printed articles in its newspaper urging 
citizens to organize for lower fares and 
to refuse to pay an extra fare to North 
Milwaukee. 

The street car company sought to en- 
join the newspaper from interfering with 
its property rights, claiming it charged 
only such fare as was fixed by the Rail- 
road Commission. : 

A mere apprehension of future injury 
is not enough to warrant the issuance of 
@& permanent injunction, the Supreme 
Court declared. 

“The complaint is far more resounding 
and rhetorical than is justified by a calm 
consideration and analysis of the facts 
|set forth,” said the decision, which was 
| written by Justice Walter C. Owen. 

The Milwaukee Weekly Post started a 
| campaign Sept. 5, 1929. A letter published 
|on the front page exhorted North Mil- 
| waukee residents to refuse to pay a double 
fare from Milwaukee to North Milwaukee, 
‘Big Stick’ Campaign 

The letter read in part: 

“To Arms, North Milwaukeean 
fuse to pay 6 cents for two miles of street 
car riding. In Old Milwaukee they can 
ride 10 and 12 miles on one fare, We, of 
the Newer Milwaukee, the victims of un- 
| kept promises, must pay 13 cents for a 
ride to our homes from our daily toil. * * * 
There isn’t a policeman in the city who 
would arrest you for demanding your 
rights. Let’s fight for our rights if it is 
necessary to use a club.” 

In its defense, the Post claimed the last 
;sentence was not an exhortation to vio- 
lence, but rather was comparable to the 
“big stick” campaign waged by President 
Roosevelt. 








Re- 





Wisconsin Senate Amends 


Bill on Sale of Methanol 


Mapison, WIs., May 14, 
A proposal to prohibit the sale in Wis- 
| consin of methanol and other wood alco- 
hol products and anti-freeze mixtures 
has been rejected by the Senate. A bill 
(S. 71) which would have nrevented the 
sale was amended to permit sales when 
the product is colored and marked poison, 
The bill as amended was passed by the 
Senate, 

The Assembly has passed and sent to 
the Governor a Senate bill to prohibit 
employment of persons on a commission 
basis to detect dishonesty among em- 
ployes. 


|Election Fraud Reported 
In Mobile County, Ala. 


The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections investigating the election con- 
test of Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Ala- 
bama, by former Senator J. Thomas 
Heflin, hes made public its investiga- 
tors’ report that in Mobile County none of 
the ballot boxes in the 1930 primary was 
sealed and that 420 unqualified voters 
were permitted to vote. 

The primary results of the county are 
reported by the Committee investigators 
| aS follows: Official count, Bankhead, 6,915; 
Heflin, 4,225. Committee count, Bankhead, 
6,682; Heflin, 4,053. Not voting, 230. Re- 
} jected and deducted, Bankhead, 211; 
‘Heflin, 153. 
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| building hardware. the governments of the forty-eight States. Believing that such a daily news- 
That the introduction of sound into| Books-Publications—(P 4--c 2, 5, 6) Prisons—(P 2--c 5) (P 10--c 1). 






interesting phases of the story, however,| Building construction in North Man- | paper, without editorial opinion or comment of its own, would fill a distinct 
moving pictures has materially reduced the | (P 5--c 7). Public Health—(P 1--c 2, 3) (P 3--c 6) |the means by which the lower strata of|churia is confined to the cheaper type|)| place in the life.of the American people, the following founded this publication 
profits in film exports to Latin America) Census—(P 4--c 5) (P 5--c 3) (P 4--c 2) (P 10--c l, 5). | air are maintained at a degree of warmth) structures. All railways are curtailing as its sole owners: 
is indicated in a bulletin just issued by (P %--c 3) (P 8--c 5), high enough to make it a suitable place | 


the Commerce Department’s motion pic- 
ture division. This bulletin presents a sur- 
vey of the motion-picture field in, Mexico, 
Central America, and the larger West In- 
dian Islands, compiled from reports of 
Government trade representatives in those 
areas. 

Most of the large picture houses in the 
‘countries covered in the bulletin are now 
wired for sound films, and the owners de- 
mand talking pictures in the language of 
the particular country. In the case of 
Haiti, however, where French is the lan- 


guage of the country, only films in this| 


tongue will give entire satisfaction. 
According to the report, a number of 
Spanish versions of American films have 
been sent Mexico, Cuba and the Cen- 
tral American countries and these have 
met with reasonable success. However, it 
is pointed out that the cost of producing 
these foreign-language pictures is greatly 
in excess of that of the former practice 


of retitling a silent film and the margin| 
of profit has therefore been greatly re-| 


duced, even in the case of a popular pic- 
ture—Issued by Department of Com- 
merce. 
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| Current Law—(P 6--c 4). 

| Customs—(P 5--c 2, 5). 


for human habitation, and sufficient to 
|Promote the vegetation with which we 
are so familiar today. 

“There is no such thing as basic cold. 
That condition is only the absence of 
heat. In the entire absence of heat, we 
have absolute zero temperature, and tem- 


Economic Conditions—(P 1--c¢ 4, 6). (P 3--c 1) (P 4--c 1). perature above this is the result of th 

Education—(P 1--c 2, 7) (P 3--c 6). Shipping—(P 2--c 3) (P 7--¢ 5) presence of heat energy. Absolute ane 

Elections—(P 2--c 3, 7). (P 8--c 2). has been computed as 469 degrees Fahren- 

Federal Finance—(P 1--c 1, 5) Social Welfare—(P 1--c 6, 7). heit, below the ordinary zero scale on the 

m4 2--c ) — ee soe » (P wen Bh a ems " thermometer. ; 
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ceiving no heat from the sun or any other 
source, the temperature would be 469 de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit. At such low 
temperatures we could have no atmos- 
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about 312 degrees Fahrenheit. 


“Nature came very near to providing an 
| ideal temperature condition on the earth 
|for human beings like ourselves, but not 
| quite so, as the variations in some places 
'aré rather too large for comfort.” 


phere, as air liquefies at a temperature of | 


their expenditures in efforts to overcome 
reduced revenues. 
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New Hampshire Committee | 
To Study Prison Industries | 


Concorp, N. H., May 14. 

Governor John G. Winant has an-| 
nounced the appointment of members of | 
a commission created by the 1931 Legis- 
lature to create a new industry for the| 
jempiovyment of inmates of , the State | 
| prison, 
| The commission, which will have avail- | 
able an appropriation of $200,000, will 
undertake to find new methods of provid- 
jing work for prisoners after the Hawes- 
Cooper lederal law becomes effective in 
1934, divesting prison-made goods of their 
interstate character. 

The commission, in addition to the Gov- 
‘ernor, will be composed of W. S. Davis, 
;of Barrington; L. J. Chase, of Concord; 
|Charles B. Ciarke, prison warden; M. A. 
Dickinson, of Swanzey; Robert O. Under- 


| 


| wood, of Concord, and A. J. Connor, of | 
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Work Is Started 
Upon Laboratory ~ 
For Hydraulics 
Available for Use in Year, It) 
Will Have National Scope 


For Solution of Difficult | 
Problems 





By H. N. Eaton 
National Bureau of Standards 


About fifty-five years ago Fargue showed 
that the general features of river beds, as 
regards scour and sedimentation on curves 
and crossovers, could be duplicated in a 
model of the river built with a friable 
sand bed. Ten years later Osborne-Rey- 
nolds demonstrated that the bed contours 
of tidal estuaries could be duplicated with 
surprising accuracy by means of a model 
having a sand bed in which the motion 
of. the water was made to reproduce the 
tidal cycles. 

These results indicated that, experimen- 
tation on such models, in accordance with 
the laws of dynamical similarity, would 
prove to. be a powerful aid to the hy- 
draulic engineer in designing regulating 
works for rivers, coastal shores, harbors 
and estuaries. 

The subject was next taken up actively 
in Germany about the first of the present 
century, under the leadership of Dr. 
Hubert Engels of Dresden, who advanced 
very greatly our knowledge of the appli- 
cation of the laws of similitude to the 
difficult problem of hydraulic structures 
with erodible beds. Since his early work, | 
this method of solution of hydraulic prob- 
lems which are not amenable to direct 
analytical solution has spread over Eu- 
rope until few important hydraulic struc- | 
tures are builf there today without a pre- | 
liminary investigation by means of mode! 
tests. 

Slower in This Country 


We have been much slower in this 
country than have the Europeans in rec- 
ognizing generally the economic value of 
laboratory research in hydraulics and in 
realizing the possibilities which lie in the 
use of small-scale model tests for the pur- 
pose of predicting what will happen in 
full scale hydraulic phenomena. 

A few hydraulic laboratories in the en- 
gineering collegs have been developed 
along modern lines, during the past 
decade, and during the past few years have 
been carrying on experimental work 
which compares very favorably with 
what_—is being done in Europe, 
but it is safe to say that even today, there 
are no hydraulic laboratories in the 
United States which compare in their 
equipment and facilities for research with 
the most active foreign laboratories. 

As a first step toward remedying this 


situation, John R. Freeman, the well- 
known hydraulic engineer, proposed in 
1922 the establishment by the United 


States Government of a hydraulic labora- 
tory which should be national in its scope 
and which should provide facilities for re- 
search which are beyond the means of 
most of the college laboratories. 


Bill Eventually Passed 


Mr. Freeman aroused the interest of 
the engineering profession and secured 
the cooperation of Senator Joseph E. 
Ransdell, of Louisiana, in introducing a 
bill in the 67th Congress for the au- 
thorization of such a laboratory. How- 
ever, it was not until May, 1930, that | 
the bill finally was passed by the Tlst | 
Congress and was signed by President | 
Hoover, thereby becoming a law. 

The bill reads in part: “There is 
hereby authorized to be established in the 
Bureau of Standards of the Department 
of Commerce a national hydraulic lab- 
oratory for the determination of funda- 
mental data useful in hydraulic research 
and engineering, including laboratory re- 
search relating to the behavior and con- 
trol of river and harbor waters, the study 
of hydraulic structures and water flow, 
and the development and testing of hy- 
draulic instruments and accessories.” An 
appropriation of $350,000 was provided for 
the construction and equipment of the 
laboratory. 


Upon Grounds of Bureau 


The building is to be erected on the 
grounds of the Bureau of Standards. In 
plan it will comprise a head section at one 
end 82 feet long and 92 feet wide, with a 
wing 203 .eet long and 6 feet wide. A/| 
basement extending under the entire 
building will be occupied partly by large | 
water-supply basins and return channeis 
and will furnish also space for storage 
and for shops. The head of the building 
will be three stories high, the central por- 
tion two stories high, exclusive of the 
basement. 

The principal piece of equipment on thx 
first floor will be a concrete flume 12 feet 
wide with walls 12 feet high for experi- 
ments involving large flows of water, suck 
as large scale tests of weirs, spillway: 
etc. This flume will be about 220 fex 
long from the control gates at the upp 
end to the outlet. It will be supplied wit) 
water from a reinforced concrete dis- 
charge tank about 27 feet square, havin 
walls sufficiently high to provide a heac 
of 30 feet of water at the floor of the 
flume. 


To Have Overfiow Units 

This discharge tank will be provided 
with four large overflow or constant head 
units having about 2,000 feet of overflow 
edge to smooth out fluctuations in the 
pump discharge and thereby maintain th< 
water level in the tank constant during 
an experiment. The water which wastes 
over the overflow edges will be will i: | 





at the center of each unit and will dis- 
charge through a vertical pipe into the 
supply basin. The overflow units will be 
adjustable through a vertical distance of | 
about 25 feet, thus making it possible to 
maintain any desired head on the main |‘ 
flume within this range. 

It is planned to supply this discharge 
tank from six pumps having approximate 
capacities of 5, 10, 20, 50, 80 and 120 cubic 
feet per second respectively, so that a 
maximum flow of nearly 300 c. f. s. can be 
produced in the large flume if desired 
The three large pumps will be of the 
vertical shaft submerged type. They will 
discharge directly into the discharge tan 
through short expanding pipes equipped | 
with flap valves. The three sinelis 
pumps will be of the ordinary horizontal 
centrifugal type and will be mounted 
on the first floor near one wall of the 
discharge tank. In addition to supplying 
the discharge tank, these pumps will also! 
be connected individually to the compart-| 
ments of a constant level tank on the | 
second floor. 

Will Pass Through Baffles 

From the pumps, the water will pass up 
through adjustable baffles into the main 
body of the discharge tank. The flow 
into the flume will be controlled through 
two 6 foot by 6 foot electrically-operated 
gates. 

At the discharge end of the large flume 
the water will fall ordinarily into a tum- 
blebay or distributing chamber, from 
which it will be returned to the supply 
basin through one or more return chan- 
nels or through pipe lines containing 
Verturi meters which will be capable of 
measuring from five to 300 c. f. s. In 
addition, it will be possible to divert the 
water by means of a swinging gate into 


l\Continued on Page 4, Column 7.) 


ginia-born Presidents. 


| for 135 years but was taking place on the 
| Original date of May 14, 1796, by a Massa- 


| P. Morgan, 


learn the last 
| Washington.” 


ruE||Price Regulation 


And Profits Tax | 
In War Favored. 


Brig. ie Crowell Asserts| 
At Hearing of War Poli-| 
cies Group He Approves 
Mr. Baruch’s Plan 


War plans that would provide for fix- 
ing of maximum prices for commodities 
essential to war, and congressional legis- 
lation establishing an excess profits tax to 
prevent profiteering in wartime, were ad- 
vocated May 14 before the War Policies 
Commission by Brig. Gen. Benedict Cro- 
well, Assistant Secretary of War during 


| the World War period. 

General Crowell is president of the Army 
Ordnance Association, was associated in 
the work of steel production with the Gen- 
eral Munitions Board of 1917, and was 
Director of Munitions in 1918. 


WASHINGTON STATUE 
BY HOUDON 


| 








| PAINTERS AT WORK ON CAPITOL DOME Correct Posture 





Referring to the plan previously ad- 
vanced before the Commission by Bernard 
M.’ Baruch former Chairman of the War 
Industries Board, looking toward “freez- 
ing” commodity prices at the outbreak of 
a national emergency, General Crowell 
declared that he “could not see how this 
plan could be improved upon.” Price 
freezing is one of the most important fea- 
tures of the Baruch plan, he pointed out. 


Attitude of Navy 





Capt. H. K. Cage, U. S. N., Director of 

| the Materials Division of the Navy De- 

; - partment, appearin® as a_ representative 

The statue of George Washington of the Secretary of the Navy, in a pre- 
by the French sculptor, Jean An- pared statement told the Commission 
toine Houdon, was authorized by |that the Navy Department approves that 


the Virginia Legislature in 1784 

and has stood in or near the Cap- 

itol building in Richmond for the 

past 135 years. The statue was 

formally dedicated May 14, 1931, 
for the first time. 


| part of the national industrial mobiliza- 
}tion plan, as previously outlined before 
|the Commission by General egg 
| MacArthur, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
Fe far as it relates to the Navy. ‘The 
|Navy Department is carrying on its pro- 
| curement planning in close cooperation 
| with the War Department, he said. 

(An official summary of General Mac- 
Arthur's statement was published in the 
issue of May 14.) 


Captain Cage said that the Navy De- 
partment has no recommendations to 


Virginia Dedicates 
Nicosia’ Statue of 
George Washington 


make to the Commission other than ap- | 


proval of the MacArthur program as it 
relates to the Navy Department. 

General Crowell said that in war mili- 
Lary matters should be handled by service 
officers but industrial and business mat- 
ters by civilians. He said Congress should 
grant broad powers to the President in 
time of war. 

“As I understand it,” General Crowell 
testified, “the duty of your Commission 
is to consider plans to mobilize effectively 
the resources of the Nation for war which 
shall eliminate war profiteering, prevent 
wartime inflation, and equalize wartime 
burdens. It is certainly right that this 
;Study should be made before the events 
of the World War have receded too far 
into the past and while the chief actors 
are still able to present their views. 

‘The importance of this study cannot 
| be overestimated, since the economic ef- 
fects of a war last more than a genera- 
tion and the very life of a Nation is at 
hazard during a war. The plan to be 
adopted should be one that will function 
in wartime and whether or not it func- 
tions in peace is comparatively unimpor- 
tant. 

“In war time is the important factor. 
It would be wise to devise a plan in some 
detail, to pass such legislation as is 
needed to give it effect, to chart the or- 
ganization with the powers and duties of 
the principal officials, so that in case of 
war no time may be lost in its application. 

Division of Functions 

“In war, military matters should be 
handled by officers of our Army and Navy 
but industrial and business matters should 
be handled by civilians. The military 
| should state what they want and when 


Albert Bushnell Hart, as 
Historian of Bicentennial 
Commission, Is Speaker 
At Richmond Exercises 


RicHmonp, Va., May 14.—Formal dedica- 
tion of the Houdon statue of George 
Washington featured ceremonies, May 14, 
in the State Capitol at Richmond, hon- 
oring the first President of the United 
States. This was the first of a series of 
public exercises arranged to honor Vir-| 


Dr 


Although this statue of Washington has 
stood in or near the Capitol of Virginia 
for 135 years, this was the first official 
dedication. 

Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, historian of 
the George Washington Bicentennial Com- 
mission, was selected by Governor Pol- 
lard and the committee arranging the 
ceremonies as orator for the occasion 
He preferred to assume that the dedica- 
tion of the statue had not been delayed 


chusetts man, 
that period 
Relates Its History 

The history of the statue was related 
by Dr. Hart. This marble statue of Wash- 
ington was provided for by an act of the 
Virginia Legislature in 1784. Thomas Jef- | 
ferson, then diplematic representative of 
the United States in Paris, procured the | 
services of Jean Antoine Houdon to carry 
out the wishes of the Legislature. 

The sculptor insisted he must come over 
and make the necessary statue from life 


appropriately dressed for 


should be to supply them. The civilians 
should draft men into the military service, 
should furnish the supplies and organize 
the country for war. The military would 


| 
| receive the drafted men, train them, re- 
He was cordially received by Washington | ceive munitions and prosecute the war 
at Mount Vernon, spent a busy fortnight | under the direction of the President 
with the American hero and carried away| “In our past wars, the President has 


with him measurements and the model of 
Washington's bust, of which the origina] 
‘s now believed to be in the hands of J 
of New York. It is also the 
source of the round bust of Washington, 
it present in Mount Vernon. 

Referring to the role he was playing, Dr. 
Hart assumed that Washington was at the 
moment in Philadelphia as President of | 
the United States, and that the great Vir- 
*inians of the period’ were men engaged 
n the government of State and Nation, or 
vere overseas as representatives of the 
Tnited States. He praised the statue 

om the point of view of the leading | 

‘en of Massachusetts at that time, headed 


usually shown a reluctance to act on the 
strength of his war powers and has often 
waited for acts of Congress. This situa- 
tion caused delays and should be remedied. 
Your legislation should provide ample 
power to the President and should make 
no attempt to limit his war powers, either 
actual or implied 

“No experiments should be tried. Your 
legislation should be patterned after those 
things which were successful in the World 
| War and its failures should be avoided 


. The 








John Adams, Vice President of the | 
nited States, and deplored the fact} PR ESIDENT' S DAY 
Vashington himself was not present. be- | 

use of the weight of public duties. He | At the Executive Offices 
shly praised the statue as a work of May 14, 1931 

t and saw in it, not the General at bina > 
he head of his troops but the civilian | 10 a. m.—Dr. Willis Compton, execu- 
V ashington who had hung his sword upon tive secretary of the National Lumber 
1e marble fasces which Houdon added.| Manufacturers Association, called. Sub- 


S an indication Washington was a man 


ject of conference not announced. 
of peace as well as war. 


F | 10:15 a. 1.—Representative French 

Quotes From Letters | (Rep.), of Moscow, Idahe, called. 
Dr Hart quoted from letters and ad-| 10:30 a. m.—Paul Shoup, of San Fran- 
tresses of the year 1796 He pictured! ¢isco, president of the Southern Pacific 
Washington as engaging at that moment Railroad called to discuss a 


Company 
personal matter. 
11:30 a Frank J. Loesch, 


‘pon his Farewell Address and quoted a 
etter of Hamilton's of May 9, 1796, writ- 


m a mem- 


ten “five days ago.” The speaker 1: i 

‘reat stress on echnicaral eae ber of the National Commission on Law 
the West and as a land holder in Ken- eee ee a > 
tucky, potas sre Virginia only four dress at the 25th anniversary inaeting 
ears ago e characterized Was = 8 acdete’ ' : 

as the first great Westerner. for ol of the Laymen’'s Interdenominational 

® © | = arv Ee > ac 

| in his mind in 1796 and in his correspond- | ag movement in ‘Washington 
once such bay places as Detroit at the| ae = i ae 

nead of Lake Michigan, the Lake of the/ :45 a. m.—Pau ooten, ashing- 
Woods, the lower Mississippi River, and! ton correspondent of the New Orleans 


Picayune, called to present Paul Al- 
drich, of Chicago, writer for a group of 


even a far distant land called California. 
He reminded the Virginians of the un- 


deviating interest of Washington in his| trade publications. 

|native State At the same time he 12 noon.—A committee representing 
claimed for New England the right to| the Disabled American War Veterans 
look on Washington as their President and! called to invite the President to make 
| their hero an address before the organization's 


At the end, the speaker quoted from an | 
early address of Abraham Lincoln, closing 
with the sentence “and that we improved 
to the last, that we remained free to the 
last, that we revered his name to the last 
that during his long sleep we permitted 
no hostile foot to pass over or deseeraic 
his resting place, shall be that which to 
trump shall awaken our 


annual convention at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
from June 20 to 27. 


12:15 p. m.—The Chilean Ambassador, 
Don Carlos G. Davila, called to pre- 
sent Comdr. Arturo B. Merino, Under- 
secretary of the Chilean Department of 
Interior in charge of aviation, and his 
aides, Flight Capt. Dario Mergica and 
First Lt. Felipe Latorre, who are en 
route to Europe to observe the British 


alr maneuvers in June. 
Pittsburgh me W: ashington 12:30 p. m.—O. 8S. Stone, former At- 
| torney General of Nebraska, called to 
Linked by Air Mail Route | pay his respects. 


12:36 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with a group of members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church who 
are attending the annual convention of 
that church in Washington. 

12:45 p. m.—Mrs. R. A. Wolff, of New 
Kensington, Pa., called to present a 
group of five children, winners in an 
Americanization essay contest. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
yespondence. ‘ 


Establishment of a new air maile route 
between Pittsburgh, Pa.. and Washing- 
ton, D. C., on June 8, 1931, was announced 
May 14 by the Post Office Department. 
The announcement of the Department 
follows in full text: 

The new air mail route between Pitts- | 
burgh and Washington will be established | 
June 8, 1931. This route will be operated | 
by the Pennsylvania Air Line, Inc. The 
schedule of the route will be three round 
trips daily, both air mail and passenger. | 


they want it and the duty of the civilians | 


Pe 


| The dome, tholus and statue of freedom, surmounting the National 
| Capitol in Washington, D. C., are undergoing a periodical renovation. 
The tholus, on which is mounted the statue of Freedom, has been 
encased in scaffolding; painters are plying their brushes from swing- 
| ing platforms and from a ladder set into the ascending framework of 
| the gone. 





|I have read the hearings of your Com- 
mission and am familiar with the plan 
proposed by B. M. Baruch. His plan con- 
sists in promptly adopting, at the out- 
| break of war, the organization which was 
in effect in the latter part of 1918 and 
was then functioning successfully. I do 
not see how this plan can be improved. I 
suggest that the President be given power 
to adopt this plan either entire or in part 
and that he be given the further powers 
| which are included in the Overman Act | 
of 1918.” | 

Favors Price “Freezing” 

Senator Swanson asked Gen. Crowell 
his views on price fixing. “Price freezing,” | 
the witness replied, “is one of the most 
limportant features of the Baruch plan. | 
I am heartily in favor of it.” 

Gen. Crowell said that the Army organ- 
ization was functioning capably in the 
latter part of 1917 which he attributed 
in substantial part to price fixing. Sen- 
ator Swanson usked about steel produc- 
tion, saying some big plants could pro- 
duce more cheaply than others and the 
latter might be put out of business under 
an arbitrary price-fixing plan. The wit- 
ness said the usual economic laws would 
apply and that in war the Government 
would require all the steel that could be 
produced, thus keeping all plants going. 

He said he favored both price fixing 
and an excess profits tax. | 


Capt. Cage’s Statement 


The statement submitted to the Com- 
mission by Capt. Cage on behalf of the 
Navy Department follows in full text: 

“The Navy Department is vitally inter- 
ested in a national industrial mobilization | 
plan and approves in general the parts 
of the plan submitted as an appendix to 
Gen. MacArthur's statement which af- | 
fects the Navy. The parts of this plan | 
which affect the Navy are those indi- | 
cated by charts 1 to 9 and certain appen- 
dices covering contributory features 

“The remainder of the plan is a sum-/} 
| mary of the procurement plan of the War | 
| Department which is a matter under the 
jurisdiction of that Department. So far 
}as recommendations made by Gen. Mac- 
Arthur are concerned, other than those 
directly affecting the parts of the plan 
mentioned, the Navy Department has 
had no chance to carefully study this | 
statement and therefore can make no 
comment. The Navy Department has 
made certain comments on the plan as 
submitted to the Commission and changes 
were made in line with these comments 
by the War Department. 

“The procurement planning by the Navy | 
Department is being carried on in close | 
cooperation with the War Department.” 
| Views of Church Council 

Representative Collins (Dem.), of Miss., 
a member of the Commission, had read | 
into the record a statement forwarded to} 
him by Bishop Francis J. McConnell, of | 
the Federated Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, regarding the conscrip- 
tion of life, labor and capital. It em- 
bodied a statement adopted by the ad-, 
ministrative committee of that council on 
April 24, last, reaffirming its declaration 
that any program of wartime conscription 
should be put into force only by act of 
Congress with reference to a specific emer- 
gency. | 

The statement 
ministrative committee's | 
tion” that whenever human life 
jected to conscription, material resources | 
should be conscripted with equal thorough- | 
It said that while recog- | 


JANUARY FEBRL 


at once. 





What, defin 
ad- 
convic- 
is sub- 


recorded the 


“strong 


also 


ness and rigor. : 

nizing the necessity for reasonable na-| Quick on 
tional defense and for maintaining in- nimble in 
ternational order and international jus- 

tice, the people and Government should | open. 


concentrate thought and effort on the} 
development of the spirit and of the in- | 
stitutions essential to world ‘justice, mu- 
tual confidence and goodwill, common se- 
curity and world peace. The Commission 
adjourned until May 15. | 


Utah Building Safety Code 
Becomes Effective July | 
SaLt Lake City, UtaH, May 14 
A building safety code will be placed 


in operation in Utah on July 1, according 
to an oral statement by the Chairman of | 


lated agains 


of genuine 


the State Industrial Commission, William ioned with 1 
M. Knerr. 
The Utah code, which will be the first so that roa 


the State has had since 1917, according 
to Mr. Knerr, is similar to the California 
code, and its provisions have been agreed 
to by labor unions, contractors’ associa- 
tions and insurance adjusters. 

In 1917, Mr. Knerr explained, the Indus- 
trial Commission was given the right to 
revise and enforce a safety schedule, but | 
has not done so heretofore because of lack 
‘Oo. &a appropriation. 


and riding 





car? Well, first, Pontiac’s 60 h. p. 
motor is large, sturdy, smooth. It 
does all you ask without ‘‘laboring.”’ 


Pontiac’s bodies by Fisher are insu- 


springs have unusual depth—cush- 
ions are soft—seats adjustable for 
individual comfort. Upholstery is 


(fine leathers in open models). 


Pontiac’s chassis has four hydraulic 
shock absorbers and is also cush- 


PONTIAC 
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Found to Improve 


Work of [ Pupils 


Better Behavi ior and Higher 
| Grades Result Among 
| 1.700 School Children 


Observed in Study 

Good posture results in "better behavior 
{and improved school work among children 
as well as in the promotion of physical 
fitness, the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor announces in a state- 
ment just made public. 

Training in body mechanics one year 
showed evidence of improved health, nutri- 
tion, scholarship, and morale among 1,700 
children studied in Chelsea, Mass. The 
announcement summarizing the study fol- 
lows in full text: 

Physical fitness improves with good 
posture, according to a report just issued 
by the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. The study was made by 
Dr. Armin Klein, director of the posture 
clinic of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, and Miss Leah C. Thomas, director, 
corrective gymnasium, Smith College, and 
was based on a two-year experiment with 
1,700 children in an elementary school in 


| Chelsea, Mass 

| Better Grades Result 

| Better behavior and better grades as 
; well as fewer absences due to personal 


illness were found to be the result among 
the fortunate 961 children who were given 
training in proper body mechanics, as com- 


pared to the group of 747 children who 
were given only the regular gymnastic 
exercises. 


In view of the fact that in recent years 
| poor body mechanics, or posture, has been 
|; considered the cause of so many ailments, 
th® study was undertaken to discover 
whether the average school teacher, hav- 
ing been taught the rudiments of good 
posture herself, could train the children 
properly without unduly upsetting or in- 
|; creasing the curriculum, and whether such 
training would, even in one year, bring 
greater evidence of improved health, nutri- 
tion, scholarship and morale among the 
| posture trained children than among the 
“control” group who were not so trained 

The answer to both questions showed 
|; that it was quite possible and practicable 
|}to provide this expert training for the 
|average school child and that posture | 
| training and the maintenance of correct | 
posture contribute to the health and effi- 
'eiency of normal grade-school children. ! 


Every month 
the publie has asked fer 
more Pontiae cars 





APRIL 


JARY 


Last January we introduced the new Pontiac. The public took to it 
In February sales jumped ahead. March beat February. 
Then April outdid March and now May is running ahead of April. 


To make a record like that, a car must “have something.” Pontiac 
isn’t the cheapest car—hence price alone doesn’t explain its popu- 
larity. We feel we must be right in calling Pontiac the “happy 
medium” —quality you won’t do without, at a price you approve. 
In other words, a really outstanding General Motors value. 


itely, is offered in this 


positive power to 
and smooth action 


the changing lights; 
traffic; fast in the 


t heat, cold, rain. Seat 
OAKLAND MOTOR 
This 


is the pric 


mohair or whipcord 


ive rubber at 43 points, 
d‘ shocks are absorbed 


is made easier. 








| Good puturs, once acquired, was main- 


Pontiac’s brakes have the size and 


The things you want in a motor car 
can be obtained in Pontiac at a 
moderate price. Better see it and 
drive it. Any Oakland-Pontiac 
dealer will gladly arrange a demon- 


stration at your convenience. 


Pontiac, Michigan 





two-door Sedan or Coupe delivered 
equipped in Washington, D. C. 


37 7()-29 


—— DELIVERED———- 


AN OUTSTANDING 
GENERAL MOTORS 
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tained, on the whole, over the two-year 
period of observation by the children who 
received two years of posture training. 

The value of posture training as com- \ 
pared to the ordinary gymnastic training 
was shown in the fact that six children in 
the posture class improved in posture to 
every one of the “control” children who 
improved. 

Improvement at All Ages 

With adequate training, the report states, 
60 per cent of the children above the first 
grade in school can be expected to im- 
prove in posture during a year’s training, 
irrespective of age. The older children 
grasped the principles more quickly and 
improved more frequently but improve- 
ment was manifest at all ages. 

The two groups studied were similar in 
respect to age, sex, nationality, posture 


(Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 








The Garden Restaurant 
is Now Open «some 


e Dining in the picturesque garden 


of the Carlton is distinctly one of 


the smart things to do while you re 
in Vashington. © The same delicious 
food that has made our dining rooms 
the meeting place of epicures from all 
over the world. And, of course, the 
same high standard of service that com- 


pletely satisties the most fastidious. 


THE CARLIG# 


16th and K Sts., Washington, D.C. 
Room Ss, $5 to $12—Suites, $15 to $35 
ALL OUTSIDE R OMS, OF COURSE 





give you quick 


CAR COMPANY 


e of the Pontiac 


VALUE 
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Federal Permit 
For Research in 
Arizona Opposed 

Governor Hunt Submits Ob- 
jections to Archaeologi- 


cal Investigations by Los 
Angeles Museum 








PHOENIX, Ariz., May 14. 


The State of Arizona objects to the) its place as an art which requires special- | 





| 





| 


Motion Picture 
School in France 


Specialized Training Now Is| 


Given in All Phases of 
Photoplay Art 


A University of Cinematography 
movie stars, directors, scenario writers, 


photographers, technicians and other fu-| 
ture members of the motion picture busi- | 
/mess has been created in Paris, according | 
| to a report received in the Commerce De- | 


partment from Trade Commissioner 
George R. Canty in that city. ; 

The organizers of the project hold that 
the making of motion pictures has taken 


issuance by the Federal Department of| ized training and education and that a 


Agriculture to the Los 
of a permit to carry 


Angeles Museum | school of this type has been a long-felt 
on archaeological | need. They claim that it has been estab- 


investigations in Arizona, according tO 4/ lished only after lengthy efforts in over- 


letter from Governor George W. P. 


Hunt| coming the practical difficulties in the 


to the Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur) way of its realization. 
. Hyde. ‘ | a 
sTulke eoremunication follows in full text:| tion will give regular courses in direc- 
In reply to your letter of April 21, re-| tion, elocution, make-up, singing, radio 


q : 
jections in 
ing issued by 
ment of Agriculture to the 


According to present plans the institu- 


uesting that this office outline its Ob-/ transmission, and other phases of the 
detail against a permit be-| cinematographic art. Conferences by au- 
the United States Depart-| thors, journalists, theatrical producers, ac- 
Los Angeles| tors and directors will also be organized 


for | 


Museum, Los Angeles, Calif., to carry OM | at regular intervals. Roger Lion, director, | 

archaeological investigations in Arigona:|js the head of the University and is as- 
In general, the State of Arizona objects | sisted in his functions by Nicolas Behars, 

seriously to the looting of our irreplace-| manager, and Maxudian, film actor. 


able archaeological material for removal 
from the State. 


The trade appears to view the venture 


This is an established | with favor and points out that this is a 


and settled policy of the Executive De-| welcome dévelopment inasmuch as a well- 
partment of the State of Arizona. In the/run institution on these lines will elim- 
past, we have repeatedly seen priceless| inate the number of swindlers who recruit 
archaeological relics removed permanently | prospective “stars” with offers to coach 


from this State. 


We believe firmly that |them to fame and success.—Issued by the 


Arizona has a definite scientific, economic Department of Commerce. 


and historical interest in these relics. 


Restricted Permit Sought 


Our understanding is that this organ- 
ization seeks a blanket permit for ex- 
ploration and excavation. We insist that 
their application must be for the ex- 
ploration of a definite restricted site or 
area and that satisfactory arrangements 
must be made with the Arizona Archaeo- 
logical Commission for the retention in 
this State of a proper and proportionate 
amount of material excavated by the 
museum. : 

Further objections of the State of Ari- 
zona to the issuance of archaelogical per- 
mits to the Los Angeles Museum Expedi- 
tion are based upon the policy adopted by 
the Arizona Archaeological Commission 
and which are drawn from the Lacy Act, 
namely: 

(1) No reports of two previous expedi- 
tions in Arizona have been made to the 
State Department by the Los Angeles ex- 
pedition upon completion of excavations. 

(2) No specific project as should be de- 
fined, according to the Lacy Act, has been 
set forth in present application. 


(3) My office is advised that no quali- | 


fied archaeologist is actually in charge 
of proposed operations. Furthermore, it 
is our understanding that field work is 
going on in spite of a letter from the De- | 
partment of Agriculture, notifying the ex- | 


| 





Need of Protection 
Against Insect-borne 


Germs Is Described 


Strengthening of Measures, 


To Prevent Possibility of 
Epidemics Is Urged by 
Public Health Service 


Man is only beginning to realize the 
significance of his war again@t disease- 
carrying insects and against germs, ac- 


cording to an oral statement May 14 at} 


the Public Health Service. 


Present gregarious, or crowding, tend-| 


encies of mankind in various centers of 
civilization where millions of people 
gathered into limited urban areas, it was 
said, tends to increase the dangers of in- 
sect-borne and germ diseases by multiply- 


| 


{into a small str 
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Community Plan 


For Control of | 
_ Mosquito Urged 


| 





Public Health Service Says 
Knowledge of Breeds and 
Places of Origin Is Essen- 
tial to Eradication 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


riods. The control of these species is of 
importance to many communities, as their 
presence affects property values. The 
mosquito control work should be under- 
taken by the community, county, or group 
lof counties affected, as is now being done 
'in New Jersey, Massachusetts, and some 
other States. 

In villages, towns, and cities we have 
local mosquito nuisance problems for 
which we ourselves are largely responsible. 
These local nuisances are caused by a 
mosquito known as the “Culex,” and in 
the southern States, also by another 
known as the “Stegomyia,” which is 
closely associated with man but repro- 
duces only in fairly clean water. Both 
pf these mosquitoes reproduce in water 
containers which we allow to be so placed 
as to catch and hold rain water. The 
“Culex” also propagates in enormous 
quantities in dirty water and in collec- 
tions of water heavily charged with house 
waste, or sewage. Slowly moving or stag- 
nant water into which house sewers dis- 
charge produce many more “Culex” per 
unit of water surface area than clean 
water. Also, when extensive “Culex” 
breeding areas of this nature are pro- 
duced by man, we find.the “Culex” range 
sometimes as far as two miles from such 
a prolific source and follow us into our 
homes. Especially is this true where the 
affluent of a town septic tank empties 

= near the edge of 
the town. Under this condition sometimes 
the water is black. with mosquito larvae 
for a distance of two or three miles. It 
is well for us to keep in mind the fact 
that we are very frequently responsible 


|for the prevalence of this kind of mos- 


quito, because we allow water containers 
to be exposed to the rains, and allow 
polluted water to exist in and near our 
homes and communities, which conditions 
favor a rapid production of this pestif- 
erous insect. 


Mosquito Ordinance 
In large numbers of communities these 
conditions favorable to mosquito produc- 
| tion make it essential to screen the homes, 
and in many instances the cost of screen- 
ing’ is greatly in excess of the cost of 





are | 


ing the sources where certain varieties of | 


insects, such as fleas, body lice or mos- 


pedition not to resume operations at the | quitoes, may breed. 
present time. | 





Federal Department Action 


* Cc. H. Squire, inspector of public lands 
in the Forest Service, Department of Agri- | 
culture, stated orally May 14 that the De- | 
partment probably will render its decision 
relative to the controversy within the next | 
few days. sel 
He said the view of the Forest Service | 
in the matter until the protest was re- 
ceived was explained in a memorandum 
prepared for the Secretary of Agriculture 
by E. A. Sherman, Acting Forester, dated 
April 15, which follows in full text: , 
There has hitherto been some opposi- 
tion in the State of Arizona to archaeo- 
logical material taken from the public 
lands in that State being removed from 
that State. An effort was made by State 
legislation enacted in 1927 to prevent the 
removal from the State of material taken 
from prehistoric ruins. The Attorney 
General of the-United States, in an opin- 
ion rendered on July 30, 1927, volume 35, 
page 286, advised that “prehistoric ruins 
in Arizona on land forming part of the 
public domain of the United States are 
the property of the United States. Pre- 
historic articles embedded in the soil 
of, or found on, land owned by the United 
States are the property of the United 
States if not of the finder, and hence 
the State of Arizona has no propriety 
or sovereign right to interfere under the 
State statute with such disposition of 
those articles as is provided for under 
the acts of Congress relating thereto.” 


Arrangement Entered Into 


During the latter part. of 1929 and 
early part of 1930, the Department had 
some correspondence with former Gov- 
ernor Phillips, of Arizona, respecting the 
general subject and an arrangement was 
then entered into which was satisfactory 
to the State, and it is believed will result 
in permits only being issued to responsi- 
ble organizations, and will prevent van- 
dalism at these prehistoric ruins which 
may be found on lands of the United 
States. 

The Los Angeles Museum has been 
granted a permit by the Secretary of the 
Interior to carry on explorations on the 
unreserved public domain, and the Forest | 
Service knows of no reason why a like| 
permit should not be granted to this 
institution covering lands within the 
Coronado and Creek National Forests. 
The granting of such a permit is approved 
by the Smithsonian Institution. 
idea, however, in view of Governor Hunt's 
protest, to withhold the granting of the! 
permit for a reasonable time—say 30 days | 
—until the Governor can present any rea- 
aes he may have in support of his pro- 
est. 





| 


It is our |in 





Proper Posture Is Found 
To Improve Pupils’ Wor 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
grade, and various physical indexes. The 
youngest children were 5 years of age 
and the oldest child 18, but the largest | 
proportion were between 9 and 15 years. 


k | 


Necessity of Protection 


This heightened danger in large cities, 
according to the explanation, requires day 


|by day a strengthening of public organ- 


izations to provide protection and pre- 
ventive measures against possible’ epi- 
demics or plagues. It necessitates also, it 
was said, a_ greater 
thoughtfulness on the part of the people 
themselves who are thus crowded 
gether. 


It may well be imagined, it was pointed 
out, what would ppen in a city as 
large as New York if sanitary control and 


|}other public health forces were relaxed 


even temporarily. 


As the knowledge of insect habits 
broadens and as methods of exterminating 
or controlling them are developed, it is 
true that mankind is conducting a telling 
war against the thousands of varieties of 
insects which prey on man—and yet, these 
cooperative and concentrated efforts of the 
public, through its various official organ- 
izations, must be increased proportionally 
in order to maintain the control already 
achieved, it was explained. 

Additional information made available 
at the Service follows: 

Unknown to most people, a terrific bat- 
tle constantly is being waged between the 


physical resistance of the human family | 
and the continuous attacks of millions | 


of unseen bacteria and germs. 


Carried By Insects 


These microscopic warriers, although 
more dangerous than insects, nevertheless 
often cooperate with insects in their eter- 
nal attacks against humanity. They ac- 
complish this by allowing insects to carry 
them from their sources to the bodies of 
their victims. 

Germs may travel around the world in 
unseen armies—spreading death, destruc- 
tion and annihilation through epidemics 
of plagues, fevers and other diseases. 

Nature aids public workers in the con- 
trol of disease-spreading insects by placing 
certain limitations on the conditions and 
other circumstances surrounding the re- 
production of pests. Were it not for these 
nature imposed restrictions and for 
united public efforts against various in- 
sects, hawever, it may be seen easily, as 


in the case of the mosquito, what might | 


happen. 

A single female mosquito lays about 
3,000 eggs at one time. If the environ- 
ment is favorable, these eggs will hatch 
to healthy larvae and eventually will 
develop into 3,000 fully developed mos- 
quitoes, or about 1,500 males and 1,500 
females. Then again, each of the 1,500 
newly matured females each are capable 
of laying another 3,000 eggs. This, how- 
ever, is only one example of numerous 


| other fast-breeding insects which quickly 


would become veritable armies of death 
and disease to human beings if it were 
not for the combined forces of man and 


|nature against them. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


At the first examination it was found|/"formation regarding these publications 


that more than 90 per cent of all the 
children had poor posture—the boys rank- | 
ing somewhat better than the girls. 
girls than boys sfiowed improvement. | 
Only 55 per cent of the boys improved | 
their posture under training, as compared 
with 68 per cent of the girls. Good pos- 
ture was found to be more prevalent as | 
the children grew older but poor body | 
mechanics was not outgrown to any 
marked degree. 

The children of the broad stocky type 
had the largest percentage of good pos- 
ture, while those of the long thin type) 
had the larget percentage of poor posture. 
The thin type seemed to be most prevalent 
among the offspring of native whites. | 

That there is a relation between nutri- 
tion and good posture was shown in the 
fact that improvement in posture occurred | 
more frequently among the trained chil- 
dren if there was improvement in nutri- 
tion as well. It is probable, according to 
the authors, that improvement in either 
nutrition or posture may lead to improve- 
ment in the other. Since nutrition has 
been accepted us an important index of 
a child’s health, posture training would, 
therefore, seem to be an important factor 
favorable to health. 

The posture exercises taught were those 
formulated by the same authors in Posture 
Exercises, a handbook for schools and 
teachers of physical education, issued by 
the Children’s Bureau in 1926. 


may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the Statz given below. 


More | Calif.—7th Bienn. Rept. of Div. of Highways of 


Dept. of Public Works, for bienn. ended Je. 
30, 1930. Submitted to Dir. of Public Works, 


by C. H. Purcell, Highway Engineer and 
Chief of Div. Sacramento, 1931. 
| Kans.—4th Ann. Rept. of Judicial Council, 
| Dec. 1, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by W. ‘ 
|_ Harvey, Chairman. Topeka, 1931. 
Va.—Va. Repts—Cases decided in Supreme 
Court of Appeals—Vol. cliv, Mar. and Je. 
terms, 1930. Richmond, 1931. 
Mont.—1931 Legisl. Budget. Submitted 


Members of Sen. and House of Rep. of 22nd 
Legisl. Assembly Jan. 1, 1931, by J. E. Erick- 
son, Chairman. Helena, 1931. 
Wash.—Wash,. Repts.—Vol. 158: Cases deter- 
mined in Supreme Court July 22, 1930-Oct. 
2, 1930. Arthur Remington, Reptr. 
pia, 1930. 
period ended Nov. 


1, 1930. 


Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Ins. for yr. ended | 


Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by D. C. 
Lewis, Comr. of Ins. Pierre, 1930. 

Budget of State for Bienn. 1931 to 1933. 
Prepared for Legis]. by Dept 
and Div. of Taxation under direction of 
Gov. Bulow, Nov.# 1930. John P. Biehn, 
Secy. of Finance, B. W. Baer, Dir. of Taxa- 
tion. Pierre, 1930. 

N. H.—Rept. of Work of Comm. on Coast 
Erosion and Marsh Development, 19291930. 
Submitted to Sen. and House of Rep., Ses- 


sion 1931, by Geo. H. Moses, Chairman. Con- | 


cord, 1931. 
Fla.—Rept. of Adj. Gen. for yrs. 1929-1930. 
Submitted to Gov. by Vivian Collins, Brig 
Gen., A. B. D., F. N. G., Adj. Gen. Talla- 
hassee, 1930. 


cooperation and | ooks after the natural breeding places of 


|for any property owner or tenant to allow 


|from your State health department or 


|antimosquito campaign each season and 


to- | 





to | 


Olym- | 
S. Dak.—Bienn. Rept. of Att. Gen. for bienn. | 


Submitted to| 
mas: by M. Q. Sharpe, Att. Gen. Plerre, | 


of Finance | 


removal or control of the breeding places 
of the “Culex” mosquito. 

In order to bring about the reduction 
of the mosquito nuisance many towns 
have adopted the standard mosquito or- 
dinance, which makes it a misdemeanor 


mosquitoes to breed on his premises. 
Copies of this ordinance may be obtained 


from the Public Health Service at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
A large number of towns carry on an 


have men employed exclusively for mos- 
quito eradication. As a rule the town 


mosquitoes, such as pools, ponds, storm- 
water catch basins, and water courses, and 
helps to enforce the local mosquito ordi- | 
nance. The house tenant should empty 
or oil all containers on his property. In 
the southern States the State health de- 
partments have taken the initiative in 
arousing the interest of the town officials 
and civic associations in the mosquito} 
problem, and the result has been the elim- 
ination from town suburbs or the control 
of many sources of the malaria-conveying 
mosquito. . 
Eliminate Breeding Places 


The general plan of attack in city mos- 
quito reduction campaigns is to eliminate 
as many of the mosquito breeding places 
by drainage as is practicable, and to con- 
trol mosquito production in those that 
remain by applying ‘kerosene oil or other 
suitable mosquito larvicide to the water 
surface at intervals of from seven to 10 
days. When village of town campaigns 
are first started, it is not unusual to find 
that mosquitoes are being allowed to 
breed in water containers in as many as 
one-third of the house yards, and such 
conditions naturally produce a continuous 
nuisance. 

Wherever there is quiet water, the mos- 
quito will find it; and so it is advisable 
for the house tenant to make an inspec- 
tion of the back yard once each weéek to 
see that nothing is left out that can catch 
and retain rain water. Even if the water 
is not in sight, so long as it is accessible 
it will be reached by mosquitoes. They 
can get to water in a cistern by going 
down a rain water pipe, even on a two- 
story house, that leads to a cistern, which 
they frequently do, and they get at water 
in cisterns that are not perfectly covered 
or perfectly screened. 

There are a few erroneous ideas rela- 
tive to mosquitoes and their habits that 
should be corrected. It has too often been 
stated that mosquitoes originate in damp 
places, that they are wind blown, and 
that when bats are sufficiently numerous 
they control mosquito production. None 
of these statements is true. Mosquitoes 
that have originated elsewhere in water 
will collect in relatively damp, shaded | 
places in the daytime; but such places | 
are not places of origin. Some types of 
mosquitoes voluntarily travel long dis- 
tances with light prevailing winds. With 





regard to bats, in areas where bats are| 
decidedly numerous we find mosquitoes 
propagating close 





to the bat roosting 


in. The usual result of a wreck | 
oe | creasing to about 1,000 in 1920, and de- 


| pl 


|fish are useful as a means of destroying 








The progress in development of construction of mail,cars from the wooden type to the all-steel type now 


in general use on the railways of 


the United States 





S illustrated in the photographs reproduced above. 


On the upper left is shown the first steam car to carry United States mail; the car is a passenger coach 


operated in the earliest days of steam railroading. y 
the twentieth century is shown in the upper right hand picture. 


The type of wooden 
Below 


mail car in use at the opening of 
is shown an all-steel car of the 


most modern type, equipped as a railway post office for sorting the letters and packages while in transit. 


Adoption of All-steel 


Electrically Serviced, Being Continued 





Post Office Department Describes Progress of Campaign 





Railway Mail Cars, | 


| 


| 


| 


For Improvements in Service 


Much progress has been made in mail- 
car construction since 1912, according to 
information made public at the office of | 
the Second Assistant Postmaster General, 
W. Irving Glover. The following addi- 
tional information was made public by | 
that office: 

Prior to 1910 most passenger train | 
equipment was of wooden construction, 
although steel equipment was coming into 
use in passenger cars. The railway post 
office cars were of the ordinary wooden 
type. These cars usually were operated 
next to the engine and became, in a 
wreck, somewhat of a buffer for the rest | 


was a demolished mail car in which clerks 
were either killed or badly injured. 

Since that time certain legislation has 
been passed and orders have been issued 
by the Post Office Department setting 





aces and roosting in the bat shetlers. | 
It is often stated in print that gold 


mosquito larvae; but close observation 
has proved that they are very unreliable 
and that minnows that feed habitually at 
the water surface are much more satis- 
factory for eliminating mosquito larvae. 


Cooperation Needed 


There are many communities that are 
pestered each season by numerous mos-~- 
quitoes originating in water containers, 
back yards, and a few local natural mos- 
quito-breeding places that would be easy 
to drain; and it would be an easy matter 
for communities having a simple mosquito 
problem of this nature to obtain freedom 
from mosquitoes if a sufficient number of 
people would get together on the prob- 
lem, as has already been done in many in- 
stances. Where the number of homes is 
relatively small and the mosquito-breed- 
ing areas are extensive, then it is often 
not practicable to undertake mosquito 
drainage operations, and we must rely on 
the screening of homes as a means of 
protection. ; 

In considering the question of mosquito 
elimination in any locality, we should first 
determine what kind of mosquitoes are 
present and then the kind of places that 
those particular species come from. The 
next step is to make a survey or inspec- 
tion to determine how many natural 
sources there are and what it will cost 
to drain them if such is practical, or to 
reduce their number and keep the other 
breeding places under control by means 
of treatment by oil or larvicides. 





When the problem is relatively impor- | Documents described under this heaaing | 


tant and extensive, sufficient public in- 
terest should be aroused to get anti-mos- 
quito work started. It often happens 
that most of the annoying mosquitoes 
come from sources that have been con- 
sidered of small importance and that the 
larger bodies of water, thought to be the 
main source of mosquitoes, actually pro- 
duce very few. In many States the local 
health officials, or the office of the State 
entomologist can be of assistance in iden- 
tifying the species of niosquitoes, and 
many communities have had assistance 
along this line from the State Board of 
Health, the Division of Entomology of the 
Department of Agriculture and the United 
States Public Health Service, Washington, 
D.C 
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Changes 
Insurance : | 
Mass. H. 1556. (Substitute for H. 1503.) 
Relative to pensions payable to employes 
of domestic insurance companies. Signed 
by Governor. 
“Nebr. S. 100. To permit fraternal associa- 
| tions to use their own table of experience 


W.| and to legalize cash surrender value certifi- 


s. Signed by Governor. 

aon. S 101” To amend the Fraternal 
| Insurance Law, granting right to merge 

upon two-thirds vote. Signed by Governor. 
N. H S. 104. To authorize insurance 
commissioner to investigate complaints of 
policyholders. Signed by Governor. 

Pa S. 159. To provide for merger of 
domestic and foreign fire and marine insur- 
ance companies and-or casualty and-or 
surety companies. Passed by Senate and 


House. 
Pa. 8S. 334. To exempt domestic life in- 
surance companies from 8-mill premium 


tax under section 24 of Act of June 7, 1879, 
as amended. Passed by Senate and House 
with amendments 

| Pa. H. 1173. To authorize the writing of 
| insurance covering loss occasioned by smoke, | 
| smudge and perils arising out of ownership 
of aircraft and motor vehicles. Passed by 
House and Senate 

Labor and Industry 


Mass. H. 498 To prohibit issuance of 
certain injunctions in labor disputes. With- 
drawn. 

Mass. H. 704. To declare certain con- 


tracts of employment wherein parties agree 
not to join any labor organization or or- 
ganization of employers to be null and 


void. Rejected by House 
Mass H. 854 To permit the use of 
| peaceful persuasion in connection with la- 


bor disputes. Rejected by Senate. 


| vehicles; 


F Bills in... 


STATE LEGISLATURES 





in Status 

Mass. H. 975. To make lawful certain 
actions by employers and employes singly 
and in concert. Rejected by House. 

Mass. H. 1011. To establish a State pro- 
fessional sports commission. Wéettdrawn. 

Pa. H. 1527. To make it lawful to em- 


ploy minors over 12 years of age as golf 


caddies. Defeated by House. 
Motor Vehicle 
Colo. H. 238. Relative to liability of 
owner or operator of motor vehicles for 
death, injury or loss of guest. Signed by 
Governor. 
Mass. H. 843. To provide for illuminated 
number plates on motor vehicles. Next 


annual session. 
Workmen's Compensation 

Mass. H. 501. To provide a State fund 
for the compensation of employes injured 
in industrial accidents with a provision to 
allow employers to insure their own risks. 
Next annual session. 

Nebr. H. 414. To create an industrial 
commission of three members to adminis- 


ter Workmen's Compensation Law. Passed 
| by House and Senate. Vetoed 
Bills Introduced 
Insurance 
Ala. S. 344. Hildreth. To require all 
insurance companies doing business in 


State to publish annual statement of finan- 
cial condition; Banking and Insurance 

Fla. H. 772. Coffee. Relative to con- 
tracts of casualty insurance companies; 
Insurance. 

Fla. H. 773. Relative to contracts 
fire insurance companies; Insurance 
Motor Vehicles 
Parker. To limit length of 
vehicles and combinations of such 
Motor Vehicles, 


of 


Fla. 
motor 


S. 496. 


forth the specifications which must be 
met by the operating company as to the 
strength and type of reinforcement neces- 
sary in steel underframe cars. In this 
way the number of wooden cars has been 
reduced materially. 

In all 691 all-steel, full and apartment 
cars have been built and placed in service 
since an order of the Department in 1927, 
and 50 more steel cars were in the process 
of construction on June 30, 1930. 

A chart drawn by Department engineers 
shows that the number of wooden cars| 
decreased from about 4,300 in 1912 to 
about 850 in 1930, the number of steel 
underframe cars were 4@0 in 1912, in- 


creasing to about 600 in 1930, while the 
number of all-steel cars increased from | 


|about 750 in 1912 to about 3,400 in 1930. | 


Fans have been installed in practically | 
all electric-lighted cars used in active serv- | 
ice and progress is being made in the | 
electrification of serviceable cars originally 
lighted by gas or oil. Approximately 95) 
per cent of the all-steel cars are now 
lighted by electricity. 

With one or two exceptions, all rail-| 
road companies operating gas-lighted | 
steel mail apartments have inaugurated 
and an effort is now being made by the} 
Department to bring the few delinquents 
into line. Improvements are being made 
in heating layouts and sanitary fixtures | 
in cars passing through the shops for | 
general repairs. 

There are now 1759 steel full railway 
post office cars in operation. 


Radio Sets in Idaho Owned 
By 30 Per Cent of Families 


The Director of the Census May 14 an- | 
nounced the results of a preliminary count 
of the number of families in the State 
of Idaho according to the 1930 census, 
together with the number of families re- 
porting radio sets. The whole number 
of families in the State on April 1, 1930, 
was 108,515, as compared with 100,500 in 
1920. The number of persons per family 
in 1930 was 4.1, as compared with 43 in 
1920. The number of families reporting 
radio sets in 1930 was 32,869, or 30.3 per 
cent of the total—ZIssued by the Bureau 
of the Census. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 














are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive | 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of | 
The United Statey Daily. The Library | 
of Congress card’ numbers are given. | 
In ordering, full title, and not the card | 
numbers, should be given. | 


Bienn. Survey of Educ. in U. S., 1928-1930— | 





Chapt. VII, Agricl. Educ., Bull. 1931. No. 20. | 

Office of Educ., U. 8S. Dept. of Interior 

Price, 5 cents. (E11-116) 
Surface Water Supply of U. S., 1927. Part III, 


Ohio R. Basin—Geological Survey Water- | 
upply Paper 643, U. S. Dept. of Interior. | 
ice, 35 cents. (GS10-293) | 

Cooperative Extension Work, 1929. Office of 
Cooperative Extension Work, U. S. Dept. 
of Agric. Price, 15 cents. (Agr. 19-551) 

Delaware, Agric. 15th Census of U. S.: 1930, 
Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. 31-26275) 


Army List and Directory, April 1, 1931. Adj. 
Gen.'s Office, War Dept. Subscription price, 
$1.50 a year (9-35106) 

Bulk and Sack Handling of Grain in Pacific 
Coast States—Circ. No. 161, U. S. Dept. of 
Agric. Price, 10 cents Agr. 31-145 


Apanteles Thompsoni Lyle, Braconid Parasite 
of European Corn Borer—Tech. Bull. No. 
233, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 cents 

Agr. 31-146 

Soil Survey of Tuscola County, Mich.—No. 
29, Ser. 1926. Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. and Mich. Agricl. Ex- 
periment Station. Price, 15 cents. 

Agr. 31-147 

Study of Teiid Lizards of Genus Cnemidoph- 
orus, Special Reference to Their Phylo- 
genetic Relationships—Bull. 154, Smith- 
sonian Institution, U. S. Natl. Museum. 
Price, 80 cents. 31-26848 

Preliminary Statement of Capitalization and | 
Income, Class I Steam Railways in U. S., 
Yr. Ended Dec. 31, 1930—Statement No. 3160, | 
Bur. of Statistics, Interstate Commerce | 
Comm. Price, 35 cents. (A25-595) 

Athletie Badge Tests for Boys and Girls— 

| Physical Educ. Ser. No. 2, Office of Educ., 

| WU. S. Dept. of Interior. Price, 5 cents. 
E31-342 

Labor Conditions in Territory of Hawaii, 1929- 
1930—Bull. of U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics | 
No. 534, U. S. Dept. of Labor. Price, 45} 
cents. L31-48 | 

Pharmacology of Thallium and Its Use in 
Rodent Control—Tech. Bull. No. 238, Apr. 
1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 

Agr. 31-136 

Soil Survey af Camden Area, N. J.—No. 28, 
Ser., 1926, Bur. of Chemistry and Soils, 
S. Dept. of Agric., and Dept. of Conserva- 
tion and Development of N. J. and N. J. 
Agricl. Experiment Station. Price, 15 sone 





Motor Roads in Brazil—T. P. S. No 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 5. 
Dept. of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. 


31-26813 | 


Official List of Commissioned and Other Of- 
ficers of U. 8. Public Health Service—Misc. 
Pub. No. 11, Oct. 1, 1930, Public Meal 

vice, U. S. Treasury Dept. Price, cents. 
Service, U y p ’ oo 
Policies and Practices for Stabilization of Em- 
ployment in Retail Establishments. Pre- 
ared for President’s Emergency Com. for 
Employment. U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
Free at Com. e 


} 


| Porter, 


Uz. | 


31-26825 © 
¢ 





NEW BOOKS 


Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 

of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 

eign languages, official decuments 

and children’s books are excluded. 

Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Abbott, Wm. Machine drawing and design. 
208 p.. illus. Lond., Glasgow, Blackie & 
son, 1930. 31-8520 


Assn. of Hawaiian sugar technologists. Meth- 
ods of chemical control for cane sugar fac- 


tories of ...; rev. 1931. 140 p., illus. Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, Advertiser publ. co., 1931. 
31-8513 


Bacheler, Clementine. Nun of the Ca’ Frollo; 
iife & letters of Henrietta Gardner Macy, 











| transformer 


basins. 


Avtnorrzep STATEMENTS Onty Are PreseNTED Herrin, Brtna 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT .COMMENT BY THE UwiTep States Daly 


PE | Work Is Started 





— 





Upon Laboratory 
For Hydraulics 


Available for Use in Year, It 
Will Have National Scope 
For Solution of Difficult 
Problems 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
a measuring basin having a capacity of 
over 30,000 cubic feet. Since the removal 
of this volume of water from the supply 
basin would produce a change in level of 
several feet, thereby increasing the pump- 
ing head and consequently the pamp dis- 
charge, means will be provided for dis- 
charging water into the main supply basin 
from an auxiliary supply, so that the 
pumping head can be kept constant within 
about 6 inches, even for the largest flows. 


Each Has Return Channel 

Partly for this reason, the supply basin 
with its total surface area of 12,000 square 
feet, will be divided into two approxi- 
mately equal parts which are designated 
the “low level supply basin” and the “high 
level supply basin” respectively. Each 
has its individual return channel extend- 
ing to the distributing chamber at the 
opposite end of the building. The three 
large pumps will take their suction from 
the low level supply, while the other 
pumps will take their suction from the 
high level supply. The latter, with its 
normal water level 9 feet higher than 
that in the low level supply, will serve 
as the auxiliary supply basin when the 
measuring basin is being filled. Another 
extremely valuable feature of the double 
supply basin is the fact that either basin 
can be entirely emptied without the neces- 
Sity of halting the experimental work in 
the laboratory. 

The high and low level concert return 
channels will be 6 feet wide and about 
185 feet long and can be used as experi- 
mental flumes, either for testing models 
of hydraulic structures or for investigat- 
ing the characteristics of current meters 
in flowing water. Bulkhead slots will be 
provided in these channels so that they 
can be divided off into several small 
basins, to serve as measuring or supply 


Joined to Discharge Tank 


Water will be supplied to experiments 
on the first floor through a 30-inch pipe 


| line connected with the discharge tank. 


The remainder of the first floor in the 


| wing of the building will be available for 
| the erection of testing apparatus, flumes 
| Or models, as may be required. 


It will be 
possible to construct flumes up to 240 feet 
in length if desired. In the head of the 
building there will be offices, a switch and 
room, the discharge tank, 


; Space for pumps and further free fioor 
| Space for experimental work. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


by ... and Jessie O. White. 321 p. N. Y., 
W. F. Payson, 1931. 31-8404 
Benedicks, Carl A. F. Non-metallic inclusions 
in iron and steel, by ... and Helge Lof- | 
quist. 311 p., illus. Lond., Chapman & Hall, 
1930. 31-8521 
Bergengren, Roy F. Credit union; coopera- 


tive banking book. 300 p. N. Y., Beekman 
hill press, 1921. 31-8409 
Bloem, Walter. Advance from Mons, 1914, by 
‘ ; trans. from German by G. C. Wynne. 
(Soldiers’ tales.) 211 p. Lond., P. Davies, 
1930. 31-8405 


Brady, Geo. S. Materials handbook; encyclo- 


The second floor will consist mainly of 
free floor space. Offices, a three-compart- 
ment constant level tank capable of sup- 


| plying up to 40 c. f. s. of water for experi- 


ments on this floor and 
tank will occupy a portion of the head of 
the building. In the wing, the fioor will 
extend from one wall to the center row of 
building columns, forming a balcony 30 
feet wide, the space over the 12-foot flume 


the discharge 


| being open. On this floor also, flumes up 


to 240 feet or more in length can be con- 
Structed if necessary. 


pedia for purchasing agents, engineers, ex- | The third floor rovided i 
ecutives, and foremen. 2d ed. 588 p., illus. | = ae ed in the head of 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co.. 1931. Pst Asis the building will contain several offices 


Condliffe, John B. Pacific area in internatl. 
relations (Reading with purpose, no. 44.) 
43 p. Chicago, Amer. library assn., 1931. 

31-26692 

Conf. on standardisation, Lond., 1930. Rept. 

of Conf. on standardisation (inciuding res- 


olutions adopted by Imperial conf.) (Gt. 
Brit. Parliament. Papers by command. 
Cmd. 3716.) 18 p. Lond., H«M. Stationery 
off., 1930. 31-8375 
Connell, Stella M. Rainbow cook book. 183 
p., ilus. Menomonee Falls, is., 1931. 
31-8512 
Donham, Wallace B. Business adrift. 166 p. 
Boston, Mass., 1931. 31-8505 
Durell, Fletcher. New day arithmetics, by 


+ Harry O. Gillet. Thomas J. Durell. 


a4 1 
v., ilus. 


N, Y., Charles E. Merrill co., 1931. 


| 


| 


31-8524 | 


Gadow, Hans F. 


Jorullo; history of volcano 
of Jurollo and 


reclamation of devastated 


district by animals and plants. 100 p. 
Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1930. 31-8530 | 
Hanna, John. Law of cooperative market- 
ing assns. 509 p. N. Y., Ronald press co.., | 
1931. 31-8407 
Hayward, Percy R. Home and Christian liv- 
ing, by ...and Myrtfe H. Hayward. (Handy- 
books for church school leaders.) 150 p. 
Phil., Westminster press, 1931. 31-8406 


Hulse, Robert E. Germanium mionoxide. 


Germanium monosulfide. (Thesis (Ph. D.) 
—Cornell univ., 1930.) p. 3553-3556, illus. 
Easton, Pa., 1930. 31-8384 


If; or; History rewritten, by Philip Guedalla, 
G. K. Chesterton, Hendrik W. Van Loon, 
others. 379 p. N. Y., Viking press, 1931. 


and a two-compartment constant - level 
tank capable of supplying up to 10 cubic- 
feet-seconds of , water for experimental 
purposes. The remainder of the floor will 
be available for experimental work. It is 
planned to install here several glass- 
walled flumes from 1 to 2 feet wide. A 
space 44 feet wide and 76 feet long, free 
from all obstructions, will be provided for 
models requiring large flocr area. 


Three Methods Provided 


Three primary means of measuring 
flows will be provided in the laboratory. 
Two 20-ton weighing tanks will be pro- 
viding for measuring flows up to about 
12 cubic-feet-seconds. Two Venturi me- 
ters will be provided, one being an 8 x 4 
ft. meter, the other a 3 x 1.5 ft. meter. 
It will be possible to measure flows from 
about 5 cubic-feet-seconds up to maxi- 
mum capacity of the laboratory with 
these. There will be about 100 feet of 
straight pipe upstrean? from the meters, 
so that the conditions of flow should be 
unusually good. In addition, a large meas- 
uring basin will provide for the volumet- 
ric measurement of flows as high as 250 
cubic-feet-seconds. Provision is also made 
for a number of smaller measuring basins 


31-8403 | whenever they may be needed. 


Isaacs, Nathan. Home study course in busi- 
ness law. 84 p. N. Y., Columbia univ. 
press, 1931. 

Ives, Howard C. 


31-8503 
Natiiral trigonometric func- 
tions to 7 decimal places for every 10 sec- 


| 
| 


onds of arc. 329 p. N. Y., J. Wiley & 
sons, 1931. 31-8526 
Jeans, Sir James H. Stars in their courses. 
173 p., illus. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 
31-8522 
Johnson, Arthur M. Taxonomy of flowering 
plants. (Century biological ser., R. Heg- 
ner, editor.) 864 p., illus. N. Y., Century 
co., 1931. 31-8523 
Law, Geo. H. Chemistry of diary] sulfides. 
iii. Synthesis of thiothyronine, by .. . 
and Treat B. Johnson. p. 3623-3627. Easton, | 
Pa., 1930. 31-8385 
Lightbody, Howard D. Relation of protein 


and cystine content of diet to growth and 


chemical composition of hair. (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Unitv. of Mich., 1930.) p. 485-497, 663- 
671. Baltimore, 1930 31-8383 
Love, Robt. A. Fed. financing; study of meth- 
ods employed by Treasury in its borrow- 
ing operations. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia 
univ.) 261 p. N. Y¥., Columbia univ. press, 
1931. 31-8507 
Mellor, Joseph W. Intermediate inorganic 
chemistry. 690 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green & co., 1930. 31-8529 
Miller, Ivan W. Aircraft mechanics’ hand- 
book. Ist ed. 174 p., illus N. Y., Me- 
Graw-Hill book co., 1931. 31-8517 
Misouri. Constitutional convention, 1875 


Debates of - « ed. 
Floyd C. Shoemaker. 
State hist. soc. of Mo., 1930 31-8509 
Moyer, James A. Radio handbook, includ- 
ing television and sound motion pictures 
by .. and John F. Wostrel. ist ed. 386 
p illus. N. Y¥ McGraw-Hill book co., 
1931. 31-8514 
Natl. retail dry goods assn. Merchandise man- 
agers’ div. Buyer’s manual. 2d ed. N. Y., 
Natl. retail dry goods assn., 1931. 31-8510 
Chas. W. Carbon compounds, text- 
book of organic chemistry. 2d rev. ed. 
469 p., illus. Boston, Ginn & co., 1931. 
31-8527 
Proctor, W. M. Workbook in vocations, by . . 


by 
i 7. 


Isidor Loeb and 
Columbia, Mo., 


Chas. G. Wrenn and Glidden R. Benef 
135 p. Boston, Houghton Mifflin o, —. 


Rossman, Joseph. Psychology of inventor. 252 


p.. illus. Wash., D, C., Inventors pub. co., 
1931. 31-8515 
Shotwell, James T. Conditions of enduring 
prosperity, by .. International implica- 


Raymond 
no. 


tions of business depression, by 
B. Fosdick. (Studies in world economy, 


| 





ield. | 


The construction of the building was 
started during the past week, and it should 
be completed early next Spring. Some 
months will also be required for the in- 
stallation and calibration of equipment., 
so that the laboratory will probably not 
be ready to operate in less than one year 
from now. 


1.) 34 p. Worcester, Mass., Carnegie ene 
dowment for internatl. peace, Div. of intere 
course and educ., 1931 31-8511 

















Seigne, John W. Bird watcher's note books 
226 p., illus. Lond., P. Allan & co., 1 a 
31-85: 
Tawney, Richard H. Equality. (Halley S 
art lectures, 1929.) 280 p. N. Y., Har 
Brace & co., 1931 
Tippett, Thos. When southern labor 
348 p., illus. N. ¥., J. Cape & H. Sn 


1931. 
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World Market 


For Machinery 
Continues Good 


American Exports for 1930, | 


Though Below the 1929 
Total, Represent Increase 
Over Preceding Years 


By J. E. Walsh 


Machinery Division, 
of Commerce 


Industrial Department 


Exports of industrial machinery from 
the United States durimg 1930, in spite of 
a decline of about 14 per cent as com- 
pared with the record figure established in 
the preceding year, reached the imposing 
total of $220,913,000 amd indicate a con- 
tinued demand abroad for this class of 
American goods in the face of increasing 
competition from European countries. 

The tendency throughout the world to 
meet the requirements of modernized in- 
dustry has resulted im a preference for 
.specialized machinery, and the superi- 
ority of American designs has enabled 
manufacturers in this country to over- 
come foreign competition based on lower 
prices and long-term credits. 

Gain Over 1928 


In 1930, world.business depression, po- 
litical disturbances in several of the Latin 
American countries amd in Europe, and 
unsettled conditions in the Far East con- 
tributed to a decline im American ma- 
chinery exports of about $36,000,000 as 
compared with 1929. Despite these un- 


favorable factors, however, exports of ma- | 


chinery from the United States in 1930 
exceeded substantially the totals estab- 
lished in all other years since the abnor- 
mal post-armistice period, representing a 
gain of almost 7 per cent over 1928 and 
more than doubling similar American ex- 
ports in 1922. This business is especially 
noteworthy in view of the fact that, al- 
though one would expect the decline in 
industrial machinery to exceed almost 
any other commodity, the general export 
trade of the United States dropped about 
26.7 per cent during the same period. 
For the third successive year, Europe 
surpassed all other areas as a market 
for American industrial machinery, ab- 
sorbing equipment valued at $89,125,000, 
far in excess of any year since the post- 


armistice period. The significance of this | 
striking in view | 


increase is particularly 
of the extremely competitive conditions 
existing in the European market. As in 
previous years metal working machinery 
of highly specialized types accounted for 


the greater portion of this trade, impor- | 


tant quantities going to Soviet Russia. 


Shipments of industrial machinery to} 


other principal marketing areas in 1930 
also were of surprising importance. Can- 
ada, including Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor, although falling below the level 
reached in the previous year, continued 
to maintain its position as the leading 
individual consumer of American machin- 
ery, reaching the creditable figure of $46,- 
664,000. As usual, metal working machin- 
ery, mining machinery and construction 


and conveying equipment were the three | 


leading items in this trade, followed by 
engines and parts, and oil well and oil 
refining equipment. 


Large Gains By Russia 


The most outstanding development of 
the period was the exceptional gain in 
sales of industrial machinery to Soviet 
Russia in Europe. This country almost 
trebled its purchases of the previous year 
and continues the substantial increase 
which has been made year by year for 
The Russian trade 
was responsible in a large measure for 
the extremely favorable showing made 
by shipments of American machinery to 
Europe. As a result Russia displaced the 
United Kingdom as the second principal 
individual market for American machin- 
ery. 
trialization program of that country. 

The United Kingdom, after ranking 
second among the markets for American 
industrial machinery for a number of 
years, dropped to third place in view of 
Soviet Russia’s heavy purchases. 
ments of American machinery to the 
United Kingdom registered a decline of 
about 16 per cent in 1930. The principal 
items shipped were metal working ma- 
chinery, certain special types of textile 
machinery, and laundry machinery. The 
trade with France and Germany was car- 
ried on at a normal rate. 

Of the South American 
Chile registered the only important ad- 
vance. The 1929 total of $5,625,000 was 
eclipsed by more than $1,000,000 during 
1930. Construction and mining machinery 
were the most important items in this 
trade. 
this area fell below the levels of the pre- 
vious year due to unsettled political and 
business conditions. 


Mexican Purchases Favorable 


Exports to Mexico for the period com- 
pare favorably with returns for the previ- 
ous year, the decrease im 1929 as against 
1930 being less than $500,000. Sugar mill 
machinery, mining machinery, and oil well 
equipment were the leading items con- 
sumed. 

Another interesting feature of the 
period was the continued advance made 
in sales of American industrial machinery 


1930 in comparison with the 1929 total of 
$6,500,000. South Africa, as usual con- 
tinued as the most important market of 
this area and substantially increased its 


purchases of American machinery, the | 


leading item being equipment for its pro- 
gressive mining industry. Portuguese 
Africa also showed an upward trendin 1930 
as compared with the previous year, min- 
ing machinery, construction equipment and 
air compressors being listed as the prin- 
cipal types. In North Africa, the coun- 
tries of Algeria and Tunisia and Egypt 
again purchased a fair amount of con- 


Struction equipment and oil well machinery 


from the United States. 

Although general industrial retrench- 
ment in Asia occasioned by unsettled poli- 
tical and business conditions had its in- 
evitable effect on trade with that area. 
sales of American industrial machinery to 
Asiatic countries reached the creditable 
total of $21,380,000. Japan, Netherlands 
East Indies, and British India were the 
most important Asiatic consumers of this 
class of goods. The leadimg items included 
metal working machinery, mining equip- 
ment, oil well and oi] refining machinery, 
and engines and parts. 





National Survey of Crime 
Among Youth Is Proposed 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


system of education adjust themselves. | 


Not everyone can meet the pressure of 
present-day American life, not even ad- 
mittedly balanced individuals. 


of our abnormal and subnorma! social 
derelicts may represent some kind of a 
throwback, which under proper educa- 
tion can be overcome. 

What the proposed survey will cost has 
not been estimated but it will cost at least 
$50,000 the first year. Comgress has made 
provision for a survey on school finance 
which will cost $350,000 ultimately. This 
survey, if endorsed by Congress, will be 
the fourth in progress by the office, The 


Of course, this reflects the indus- | 


Ship- | 


countries, | 


The other principal countries of | 


Hence, it | 
is not too visionary to suggest that some 


Cucumber Pickles 


! 


Michigan and Wisconsin, Lead- 
ing Producers, Greatly 
Curtail Acreage 


Mapison, Wis., May 13. 
Fewer cucumbers for 


ment issued by the State Department of 
Agriculture, The statement follows in full 
text: 

After the record crop of last year the 
| plantings of cucumbers for pickles will be 
| greatly reduced in 1931. Wisconsin farmers 
| will plant about 18 per cent less acreage 

of cucumbers’ this year than they had 
@ year ago, according to the reports re- 
ceived from growers. 

Wisconsin ranks second in pickle pro- 

duction, and last year harvested 17,500 


acres as compared with a probable acre- | 


| age of about 14,350 indicated by growers 

for this year’s planting. Last year for the 
first time Wisconsin’s pickle producton 
| reached 1,000,000 bushels, according to the 
Crop Reporting Service of the Wisconsin 
and United States Departments of Agri- 
culture at Madison. 

Production for the United States this 
year will be reduced even more than in 
Wisconsin, according to the acreage plans 

| of growers. Last year the United States 
grew nearly 110,000 acres of cucumbers for 
pickles and this year’s planting plans of 
growers indicate Only about 82,000 acres, 
a decrease of over 25 per cent. 

Michigan and Wisconsin are the leading 
producers of cucumbers for pickles in the 
United States. These two States together 


will probably grow about 42 per cent of | 


the Nation’s acreage this year. Michigan, 


the leading State, will apparently make | 


an even greater reduction in acreage than 
Wisconsin or the country as a whole. The 


Michigan growers indicate that they will | 


cut their acreage about 28 per cent. The 
acreage reduction is largely caused by the 
big crop of last year, and there are con- 
siderable quantities of pickles being car- 
ried over. Some pickle stations in Wis- 
consin are reported as not planning to op- 


erate at all in 1931 due to the large carry | 


over from the immense crop of 1930. 
Tariff Commission 
_ Requested to Make 


107 Investigations 





|More Than Half of Inquiries 
For Rate Changes Under 
Flexible Provisions Come 
From Congress 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
336 since the present personnel of the 
Commission took office last September has 
| resulted in completion of 13 inquiries. In- 
| vestigations have been ordered and are 
in progress in 35 cases, and investigations 

were rescinded in 9 other cases. 
Twenty-eight applications are pending 
under this section, the records showed. 
Applications have been withdrawn in five 
instances, and the Commission has dis- 
missed the cases under 14 applications. 
With respect to section 337, the Com- 
mission has ordered an investigation in 
one case, the application remains pending 
; in one case and the third application 
; was dismissed. Under the general powers 
of the Commission, 
been completed and six are in progress. 

New Inquiries Ordered 
The two reports which were disap- 
proved by the President and returned by 
him with recommendations for new in- 
vestigations related to cherries, sulphured 
| or in brine, and prepared or preserved 
| tomatoes. New investigations were or- 
| dered by the Commission under date of 

May 5. 

| No change in duty was specified by 
| the Commission in reports made on ul- 
| tramarine blue, wool floor coverings not 


| Specifically provided for and smokers’ ar- | 
ticles (pipes, pipe bowls, cigar and ciga- | 
These | 


rette holders and mouthpieces.) 
reports have been approved by the Presi- 
dent. 

Of the 11 duty changes reported by 
the Commission and receiving the Pres- 
} ident’s approval, eight were decreases in 
rates and there were three in which 
the levy was increased. 

The decreases were: ,. 

Wood flour, from 33 1/3 per cent to 25 
per cent ad valorem. 

Maple sugar, from 8 cents to 6 cents per 
pound. 

Maple sirup, from 5% 
pound. 

Hats, bonnets and hoods of straw, grass, 
Paper, manila, hemp, palm leaf, willow, 
rattan, etc. if sewed, from 60 per cent 
ad valorem and $4 per dozen to 50 per 
| cent advalorem and $3 per dozen. 

Pigskin Leather Included 

Pigskin leather not for footwear, 25 per 
cent to 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Edible gelatin (valued at less than 40 
cents per pound) from 5 cents per pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem to 5 cents per 

| pound and 12 per cent ad valorem. 

Wool felt hat bodies and similar ar- 
ticles, from 40 cents per pound and 75 


to 4 cents per 


Pound and 55 per cent ad valorem. 

Wool felt hat bodies pulled, etc., and 
finished hats and similar articles, from 40 
cents per pound and 75 per cent ad 
valorem and 25 cents per articles to 40 
cents per pound and 55 per cent ad va- 
lorem and 12's cents per article. 

The increases were: 


Woven wire fencing and netting (.08 to 


-03 coated with other metal] before weav- 
ing) wire, from 45 per cent to 50 per cent 
ad valorem. Same (after weaving), 45 
per cent to 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Cylinder wires as described in section 
318, from 50 per cent ad valorem to 75 
Per cent ad valorem. 





| Assessment Rate Fixed 


| On Plaster of Paris Heads 


| New York, May 14.—The collector at 
| this port has been informed by the Bu- 
reau of Customs, in Washington, that im- 
Ported plaster of paris heads, used in dry 
goods store windows to display millinery 
and clothing, are dutiable at 60 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 205 of the 
present tariff law. 





Cosmetics in Australia 


The extensive use of cold cream and 
Similar preparations is necessary in Aus- 
| tralia because of the climate. Such arti- 
| cles are purchased in large quantities by 
Australian women, all classes of whom, 
because of high standards of wages and 
living, can afford to buy them. Popular 
American brands are sold.—(Department 
of Commerce.) 


other three include secondary education, 
teacher training, and school finance. 


The Commissioner of Education is pro- | 


Posing that Congress provide for this 
survey because State and National edu- 
cational organizations have appealed to 
it as a necessary means of finding out 
how to meet what is a serious social prob- 


lem. The Commissioner is urged to exert | arguments, 
j his influence in promoting the study. 


i 


pickles will be} 
available this year, according to a state- | 


four inquiries have | 


n | per cent ad valorem to 40 cents per | 
to Africa, which amounted to $7,120,000 in | 
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ickles_ Wholesale Trade in Five Areas Changes Advised | 
eee ae Analyzed by Census Bureau [py Licensing of © 


Nearly 500 Devices to Tax| 


| 


Albany, N. Y., Nashville, Tenn., Springfeld, 
W orcester and Lowell, Mass., Report 


} 
| 

A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
erfed in the Census of Distribution indi- 
cates that wholesale trade in Albany, N 
Y., exceeds $115,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 


The volume of business done by the 157 
wholesalers proper in Albany in 1929 
amounted to $58,052,044. Those whole- 
salers employed 2,040 men and women, 
paid them $4,075,137 in salaries and wages, 
and carried stock at the close of 1929 with | 
an approximate cost value of $6,225,750. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 74 establishments in the Al- 
bany wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
Selling agents, etc, the operations. of 
which are similar to those of wholesalers. 
The total volume of business transacted 
by those establishments amounted to $60,- 
143,428 in 1929. Those establishments | 
gave employment to 1,236 men and women, 
paid them $2,227,796 in salaries and wages, 
| and carried stock at the close of 1929 with | 
an approximate cost value of $4,708,003. 


The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Albany whole- | 
sale field in 1929 amounted to $118,195,472. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
}ered in the Census of Distribution indi-| 
cates that wholesale trade in Nashville, | 
Tenn., exceeds $115,000,000 annually. This | 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. 


The volume of business done by the 139 
| wholesalers proper in Nashville in 1929 
amounted to $74,037,066. Those whole- 
salers employed 2,367 men and women, 
paid them $4,118,973 in salaries and/| 
wages, and carried stock at the close of | 
1929 with an aprpoximate cost value of 
$7,463,367. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
| there were 73 establishments in the Nash- 
ville wholesale field, such as manufac-! 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank| 
stations in the petroleum industry, etc., 
jand “functional middlemen,” such as| 
brokers, selling agents, etc., the opera- 
tion of which are similar to those of 
wholesalers. The total volume of busi- 
|ness transacted by those establishments 
amounted to $41,784,136 in 1929. Those! 
establishments gave employment to 539 | 
|men and women, paid them $903,636 in 
{salaries and wages, and carried stock at 
jthe close of 
cost value of $1,002,456. 


The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Nashville 
|wholesale field in 1929 amounted to 
| $115,821,202. 








1929 with an approximate | 


Springfield, Mass. 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
}ered in the Census of Distribution indi- | 
|cates that wholesale trade in Springfield, 
| Mass., exceeds $110,000,000 annually. This| 
total includes business done by all con- 
|}cerns performing the wholesale function. 


The volume of business done by the 177 
| wholesalers proper in Springfield in 1929 
|amounted to $50,724,089. Those whole- | 
salers employed 1,814 men and women, 
| paid them $3,597,995 in salaries and wages, 
|and carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
|an approximate cost value of $5,036,676. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, | 


| Argument Is Heard : 
In Two Radio Cases 


Owner of Station KTNT in 
Iowa Challenges Adverse 
Finding of Examiner 





Final arguments on behalf of Station 
KTNT, Muscatine, Iowa, seeking renewal 
of its license, were presented May 13 be- 
|fore the full membership of the Federal 
Radio Commission, with Norman Baker. 
; owner of the station, challenging the find- 
ings of the Commission's Chief Examiner, 
Ellis A. Yost, in which recommendation 
was made that the station be removed 
from the air. 


Opposition to renewal of KTNT’S li- 
}cense was expressed at the hearing 
through Elisha Hanson, as counsel for the 
| Illinois and Iowa medical societies, and 
}the Commissioners of blic Health of 
these States and of Nebraska, as well] as 
| other individuals. In a brief filed with the 
| Commission, Mr. Hanson criticized the 
Baker Institute, for treatment of cancer. 
and certain practices of Mr. Baker over 
| the station. 


| In his recommendation, Mr. Yost held 

| that the station had subordinated the in- 
terests of the listening public to the in- | 

| terests of the licensee. | 


Nebraska Station 


At the same time the Commission, sit- 
| ting en banc, heard oral arguments re- 
specting the adverse recommendation on 
|the renewal application of Station KGB. 
York,, Nebr., charged with having used 
excessive broadcasting power and with 
having installed unauthorized equipment. 
Examiner Elmer W. Pratt had recom- 
mended that the renewal application be! 
denied because of the failure of the sta- | 
| tion to observe regulations. 


In the KTN@ case, Mr. Baker said that 
he had leased his cancer hospital to Dr 
| W. W. Potter. 

The witness declared he always had 
opposed “fortune telling” and _ similar 
| types of programs, and that he had taken 
this position before the American News- 
paper Publishers Association had openly 
complained about such programs. 

Mr. Baker denied that he ever had 
stated publicly that all cancer was cur- 
able, adding, however, that he had told 
President Hoover that 60 per cent of the 
incipient cases that had come to his hos- 
pital had been cured, and that 5 or 6 
per cent of the internal cases had been 
cured. 

The “whole fight against KTNT was in- 
spired by an unfriendly press,” Mr. Baker 
charged. 








Protests Procedure 


W. D. Randall, counsel for Mr. Baker, 
in his argument before the Commission, 
protested against the procedure at the 
formal hearing last Fall. He criticized 
the “high-handed, arbitrary course in| 
which the hearing was run,” declaring | 
that the transcript of the testimony would | 
be “inadmissible in any court in the ; 


In the opposition brief, Mr. Hanson 
supported the findng of Chief Examiner 
Yost. 

“The examiner has properly found that 
Station KTNT subordinated the interests 
of the listening public to the interests of 
the licensee,” said Mr. Hanson. “The ap- 
plicant admitted that he advertised over 
the station all of the several enterprises 
jin which he is engaged. This fact alone 
|should prove sufficient to warrant such a 
finding as made.” 

The Commission, following 





the oral 
took both cases under ad- 
visement. 





|tions in the petroleum industry, etc., 











there were 52 establishments in the 
Springfield wholesale field, such as manu- | 
facturers’ sales branches, and bulk tank | 


‘| stations in the petroleum industry. etc.., | 


and “functional middlemen,” such as brok- 
ers, selling agents, etc., the operations of 
which are similar to those of wholesalers. 
The totai volume of business transacted | 
by those establishments amounetd to $59,~ 
860,000 in 1929. Those establishments | 
gave employment to 1,379 men and) 
women, paid them $2,362,069 in salaries | 
and wages, and carried stock at the close | 
of 1929 with an approximate cost value 
of $2,323,931. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Springfield 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $110,- 
584,089 

Worcester, Mass. 


A preliminary tabulation of data gath- | 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- | 
cates that wholesale trade in Worcester, | 
Mass., exceeds $60,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. | 

The volume of busines done by the 195 
wholesalers proper in Worcester in 1929) 
amounted to $46,516,633. Those whole- | 
salers employed 2,068 men and women, | 
paid them $3,599,700 in salaries and wages, | 
and carried stock at the close of 1929) 
with an approximate cost value of $4,- 
737,688. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, | 
there were 35 establishments in the Wor- 
cester wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and | 
“functional middlemen,” such as | 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The | 
total volume of business transacted by) 
those establishments amounted to $18,- 
318,861 in 1929. Those establishments gave | 
employment to 544 men and women, paid 
them $981,892 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with 
an approximate cost value of $1,033,950. | 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Worcester 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $64,- | 
835,494. | 

Lowell, Mass. | 

A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- | 
cates that wholesale trade in Lowell, | 
Mass., exceeds $15,000,000 annually. This | 
total includes business done by all con- | 
cerns performing the wholesale function. | 

The volume of business done by the 57 | 
wholesalers proper in Lowell in 1929) 


{amounted to $7,665,757. Those wholesalers 
|employed 398 men and women, paid them 


$661,674 in salaries and wages, and car- 
ried stock at the close of 1929 with an ap- | 
proximate cost value of $794,858. 

In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 13 establishments in the 
Lowell wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, and bulk tank - 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations ot 
which are similar to those wholesalers. 
The total volume of business transacted 
by those establishments amounted to $9,- 
503,152 in 1929. Those establishments 


|gave employment to 251 men and women, | 


paid them $427,537 in salaries and wages, 


and carried stock at the close of 1929 
with an approximate cost value of 
$480,480. 


The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Lowell whole- 
sale field in 1929 amounted to $17,168,909. 


—Issued by the Bureau of the Census. 











Customs Brokers 


License Requirement for 
Shipping Agents Among 
Suggestions at Hearing 
Before Commissioner 


Recommendations that the Bureau of | 


| Customs suspend the broker's license of |Of the patent. 


individual licensees who are employed by | 
an unlicensed corporation, firm or part- | 
nership while the individual is so em- 
ployed, and that resident agents of foreign 
shipping companies be required to obtain | 
brokers’ licenses, were made May 14 in a 
hearing concerning revision of regulations 
relating to brokers’ licenses. 

The Commissioner of Customs, F. X. A. 
Eble, who presided at the hearing, de- 
clared that the Bureau would give ‘“‘con- 
siderable attention” to the request that 
the shipping agents be required to obtain 
licenses. The other recommendation, he 
said, would be taken under advisement 
for consideration when the proposed regu- 
lations are drafted. 


The recommendation concerning _li- 
censees who are employes of unlicensed 
corporations was predicated upon the 
claim, advanced by S. M. Masson, a Bal- 
timore broker, that such employes were 
without financial responsibility and are | 
usually paid a nominal salary. He told 
the Commissioner that if the Bureau al- 
lows such licensees to represent an unli- | 
censed company, they should be required | 
to be a corporate or general officer as |} 
either of those terms is defined in the 
statute of the State from which the cor- | 
poration holds it charter. | 


Examining Board 


Suggestions were made also that the! 
Bureau set up an examining board which 
would be empowered to act on all appli-| 
cations for broker’s licenses. It was argued 
that with this arrangement it should be 
required also that the names of the ap-| 
plicants be posted in a public place in) 
the port where the applicant seeks li- 
cense. If the name of the applicant is| 
posted, it was asserted, regular practicing 
brokers then will have an opportunity to} 
make complaint if they know of any ob- 
jection to proposed licensees. | 

Mr. Masson also urged the Commissioner | 
to include in the new regulations the re- 
quirement that corporations doing a brok- | 
erage business through a licensed em- 
ploye should have a different individual 
|/in each port of entry where they operate. | 
He repeated that the corporation should 
not be allowed to operate at all through | 
la licensed individual unless that indi- 
vidual is a corporate officer. 


Right of Appeal 


Investigations as to the character and 
responsibility of customs brokers now are‘ 
conducted by special customs agents. The 
contention was made at the hearing that 
| these agents already are overburdened 
| with work and that if the proposed ex- 
amining board is set up, a more thorough | 
inquiry into the application for a license 
might be made. Mr. Masson said in! 
reply to a question from Mr. Eble that 
regardless of whether the board is cre- 
ated, an adverse report by a customs 
}agent on any applicant should end that 
application; the Bureau ought to stop at} 
; that point, because the applicant always | 
| has the right of appeal to the Secretary | 
of the Treasury for a review. | 


| 


| patented in 44 cases. 


In Patent Office 


Ingenuity Have Been 
Awarded Patents 


Solutions of puzzles for which patents 
have been issued by the United States 


Patent Office are in the files of that | 


agency, it is revealed by official records, 


which show 481 patents for puzzles have | 
been granted. | 


The method of solving each patented 
puzzle must be filed with the Patent Office 
as a part of the specifications presented 
by the patentee as the basis for issuance 
This is required, it was 
explained orally May 12, on behalf of the 
Patent Office, as a proof that the puzzle 
actually can be solved and is, therefore, 
eligible to become the subject of a patent. 


By far the greatest number of the pat- 
ented puzzles are of the class designated 
by the Patent Office as “take apart and 
put together” puzzles, the total in this 
class being 337. 

The first puzzle for which a patent was 
granted was one of the “take apart and 
put together” type. It was issued Feb. 
24, 1863, to I. U. Mueller, of Detroit, Mich. 
It consisted of blocks of wood cut into 
triangular shapes, which the patentee 
stated might be arranged in a great va- 
riety of manners. 

The patentee declared that the angles of 
the blocks were arranged “so that the toy 


will be able to try the ingenuity of grown | 
persons as well as of children for a long | 


time.” 

Of the “take apart and put together” 
puzzles, the largest number are those gen- 
erally known as “jig-saw” puzzles, in which 
blocks of wood must be arranged so that 
geometrical figures, pictures, and maps ap- 
pear on the surface of the blocks when 
the puzzle is solved. Patented puzzles of 
this type total 103 in number. 

Puzzles involving pieces of bent wire, 
solution of which required separation of 
the pieces, furnisn the basis of patents in 
61 cases. Similar puzzles in which a flex- 
ible cord or strip is involved have been 
Patents have been 
issued for 37 puzzles of the “take apart 
and put together” variety, in which mor- 
tised blocks are used. 

In the large majority of cases, the 
phrase “a new and useful puzzle” is in- 
corporated in the patentee’s description to 
bring it within the scope of the patent law 
which requires that an article must be 
useful if it is to be made the subject of a 
patent. 


Methods for Identifying 
Wild Mushrooms Presented 


Mushroom collecting in fields and woods 
has always made an appeal to amateur 
collectors and nature lovers, as well as 
to scientists, says Vera K. Charles of the 
Department of Agriculture, in a new de- 
partmental publication, circular 143-C, 
Some Common Mushrooms and How to 
Know Them. 

“The object of the bulletin,” says the 
author, “is to provide the amateur col- 
lector with a convenient, safe, and prac- 
tical means for the determination of some 
of the more common mushrooms and 
certain other interesting forms of fungi. 
Species of common occurrence and wide 


| geographic range have been selected for 


discussion, so that the circular will have 
a wide application.” 

On account of the many casualties re- 
sulting from the use of fungi as food by 
persons who are unfamiliar with these 
plants, the author makes an urgent appeal 
to amateurs to refrain from experiment- 


ing with wild mushrooms unless they are | 


absolutely certain of the identity of the 
species. 
Most of the so-called tests for distin- 
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ond | Solution to Puztles ‘New Yearbook 


On Agriculture 


Now Available 


Numerous Phases of Farm- 
ing and Research Dis- 
cussed and Statistics Pre- 
sented in Volume 





A condensed record of what has hap- 
pened “in and to agriculture, on the farm 
| and in the laboratory” is contained in the 
1931 Yearbook of Agriculture, which has 
| just been published, according to a state- 
| ment from the Department of Agriculture, 
|May 14. The Department’s statement 
follows in full text: 


| The 1931 Yearbook of Agriculture is out. 

This annual of short popular articles, 
|reports, and statistics offers a condensed 
|record of what has happened in and to 
| Seeness, on the farm and in the labo- 
| ratory. The volume touches on a thousand 
}and one phases of farming and research, 
{and includes a fairly complete statistical 
record not only of the production of crops 
and livestock but also of their disposition 
and distribution through the channels of 
industry and in foreign and domestic 
commerce. 


Production Charts Presented 


It also discusses the service activities 
of the Department of Agriculture. As 
usual, it includes the Secretary’s annual 
report to the President. A series of charts 
tracing the increase in the production of 
the more important commodities in the 
last 40 years is regarded as a valuable 
feature. 


Four hundred thousand copies of the 
| Yearbook are printed, under a_ special 
| congressional appropriation, and the dis- 
|tribution is largely by the Members of 
|Congress. Persons who can not get a 
| copy from a Senator or a Representative 
|may purchase the Yearbook for $1.50 from 
{the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
| ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 


| In a foreword the Secretary of Agri- 
|culture, Arthur M. Hyde, says that farmers 
|/and research workers are partners in the 
| task of shaping the agricultural industry 
to the most profitable and desirable ends. 
|The Yearbook, he points out, is designed 
| to facilitate contacts between farmers and 
; research workers. It includes many ar- 
{ticles of interest to nonagricultural 
|readers. Of general interest are articles 
/on economic subjects, on highway con- 
| struction, on the administration of regu- 
latory laws, and on home economics. The 
volume reports recent progress in meteor- 
ology and in the utilization of agricultural 
by-products through chemical research. 
There are several articles on the 1930 
drought. 


guishing poisonous and edible species of 
mushrooms are without foundation, says 
Miss Charles. There is a fairly common 
belief that mushrooms are poisonous if a 
silver coin placed in the utensil in which 
they are cooked tarnishes. Another mis- 
taken idea is that mushrooms which peel 
easily are edible. The notion that soak- 
ing or boiling poisonous mushrooms in 
salt water will render them harmless is 
likewise erroneous. 

The author describes a large number 
of the fungi commonly found growing 
wild in the United States. The bulletin 
is profusely illustrated, which will add 
to its value to those who desire to use 
it on field trips. Copies of Circular 143-C 
|may be secured free upon application to 
| the Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.—Issued by | 
the Department of Agriculture. 





emember way back— 





WHEN FOOTBALL PLAYERS WORE “ARMOR PLATE’? 





always accurate; 


and the time and 


nailed wooden crates. Automatic pail- 


THE days when football players were 
weighed down with nose guards, shin 
guards and heavily padded pants, 
were also days when the packing in- 
dustry was more concerned with specu- 
lative possibilities than with cost-cut- 
ting or conveniences to the public. 

Take the marketing of lard, for in- 
Most of this widely used food 
formerly shipped in 


stance. 


commodity was 
* bulky tubs and tierces — to be ladled 


and weighed out by the retailer, 
crudely wrapped up in paper and 
often delivered to the customer in an 
unappetizing form. 

Even when packaging was intro- 
duced, cumbersome hand-filling meth- 
ods were used. They were not the 
most sanitary; weights were not 


labor involved added considerable to 
the cost. 

Today in the plants of Armour and 
Company, automatic carton-filling de- 
vices, operating on a volumetric basis, 
assure absolutely accurate weights, a 
neat, small package, a sanitary prod- 
uct untouched by human hands. In 
filling pails automatically, labor is 
now five times more efficient. 

The improvements and economies 
effected with other types of containers 
are equally notable: Today automatic 
box-nailing machines and mechanical 
cooperage outfits make better con- 
tainers at lower costs than formerly. 
Fiber shipping cases and wire-stitch- 
ing machines have replaced hand- 





THE 


NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us. 


making machinery has tripled the 
assembling of tin pails per operator. 


The modernizations and savings 
achieved by the new Armour and Com- 
pany are reflected in relative price 
savings to the consumer — and better 
returns to the hog raiser. The smaller 
and more sanitary package has proved 
a great convenience to the retailer, 
and even more so to the housewife, 
as it keeps Armour’s Simon Pure or 
Star Pure Lard in fresh and attractive 
form. ... All of which is as great a 
step forward as the lighter, speedier 
football suits of today are advance- 


Th hee 


President 


ments over the 
“armor plate” of 


earlier days. 





BETTER VALUES TO. CUSTOMERS 
BETTER MARKETS FOR PRODUCERS 
BETTER EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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romulgated May t 
Pittsburgh Terminal Coal Corporation. or \ er ising ~ ju ge n \ a Recently Enacted Law Designed e * 
t { P tent Docket No. 19005. To Eliminate Delays and ax Legvls ation 
ran 0 a J Congress did not intend that the tax — oe Retrials £ _ 
liability of a taxpayer corporation + . ‘ 
liad should be litigated before the Board Florida Law Is Construed by Court Not to Permit Levy for Pee de “mee 
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Pat. Appl. No. 2696. cessor in business as part considera- Opinion of the Court the auditor from drawing a warrant or cause such power is incident to general Proval are the Cuthbertson bill, which re-| mended for passage by the joint legis- 
Appeal from Board of ee: the! tion for its predecessor's assets and Y voucher in payment of the appropriation powers conferred. He thought that the moves the requirement that proceedings lative taxation committee. Additional 
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Before GraHam, Presiding Judge, and obligations represent payments on the | lector, and J. E. Pace, as auditor of the | Question on Right to Tax |'That while it still is a branch of the | argument nor the conclusion. All citizens sify the inevitable crisis,’ the Governor 
Buanp, Hatrrecp, Garrett and LeENRooT, purchase price of the assets and busi- | City, to declare a certain item in the city F sas ‘ | State sovereignty “manifesting a local self-| of Florida ;doubtless enjoy prosperity, declared. The bills drawn up and rec- 
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b ded pe a sentatives of the Benevolent and Protec- | specializing in pleasure grounds, athletic p g 
Charlton, 1149551, Aug. 10, 1915; Busch. to the date of purchase had the notes tive Order of Elks in the city, $15,000: for| The power of the city to levy a tax better churches, better schools.” fields, radio broadcasting stations, music 204 issue for welfare institutions. 
1532682, April 7. 1925; Decker, 1570231, continued to remain outstanding to Selita of the representatives of | fr advertising purposes is presented in eg |halls and stadiums is a novel one, espe-| _GOverning collection of delinquent real 
Jan. 19, 1926. _ the date of maturity and then had ff. Graer of Railwav Conductors of Amer- this appeal. As shown by the bill the Concepts of Municipal cially in view of the powers of Govern-| State taxes. ’ » 
We have selected three claims as typi- been retired at face or par value. ica in the city, $15,000; for the Florida | City undertook to levy and collect a tax! Business Discussed | ment as defined and outlined in our Con-| Reducing incorporating fees. 
cal of the claims at issue, and which A corporate taxpayer keeping its state Fair Association, $10,000; to reim-|°f eight (.8) tenths of one mill for such stitution. Relating to harbor improvements. 
are as follows: books on accrual basis—which has is- wane the City Commission for a like sum | PUrpose which, according to the showing From the above premises the learned! 1 is true that the doctrine has obtained | .,%m0ns the bills drawn at the behest 
2. An envelope for rolis of mangles and the syed its own notes for a price less theretofore donated to Florida State Fair |™ade would produce a sum amounting chancellor concluded that the modern and is now recognized that as the neces- of She Jegisiature, but which the legis- 
like and ——., © Zee a cempere‘nat than their face or par value, and dur- — association; to reimburse the City Com- = ee = bower eon deemed city is keenly and vitally interested in| sities of the local population require and | on po tage Beg gaye Sin Me genteel 
Toa pareiies pound to-one another by resins ing the taxable year purchases for re- —_ mission in the sum of $3,500 for advances | ‘ie Be sages el ‘ or more were | making its advantages known to people | because of the public interest in certain | tax bills, a deficiency bond bill ‘aan a 
natural in cork, said envelope extending sub-  tirement a part or all of such obliga- | made to the American Legion Drum and | one Seer : who might be induced to become residents | Public utilities and the universal and in- | pj) rovidi f the taxation 
stantially continuously from end to end of tions at a price in excess of the issu- | Bugle Corps and the remaining $11,400) AN appellate court may not be con- of it or establish their industrial plants | timate relation they have to the lives and drinks aa a 
acum re ing price, plus the total deductions for for pledges and promises of donations to | cerned with the views or reason given within its borders. “In other words, and| pursuit of happiness of the local citizen,|- 4 tax on cigarettes, cigars and tebeoce 
eee a padding for laundering machines ana *Mortization of discount allowable to ther corporations, associations, institu-| by a trial judge for the conclusion reached to talk right in point on the case here | cities are empowered to acquire and oper- | would raice approximately $12,000,000 dur- 
subject to laundering temperatures of 212 de-| the date of purchase—js entitled in tions, and individuals under the pretense | by him. See Smith v. Groom, 7 Fla. 180; at the bar, the City of Jacksonville is|ate in the interest of the local population | ing the remaining 18 months of the bien- 
grees F. comprising a mass of cork particles, computing net income for the taxable of advertising. Adams v. American Agricultural Chemi- very much ‘in business for itself,’” the certain business and properties such as | nium. the COREE GAO 
of substantially flat formation bonded to one year to deduct as an expense the ex- : jcal Co., 78 Fla. 362, 82 South. Rep. 850; Chancellor wrote. The law permits the, water, lighting and heating plants, sewer- ° Se says, recommending 
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9. A facing for rolls for laundering ma-| to the date of purchase. It is alleged that such alleged bent in his opinion filed in December, 1927,|On these premises and by that argument) but theoretically in the interest and to porations in Shio ent of cor- 
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on ot cea Set a = om ted | 32241, Constitution and section 54 . 7 |. The chancellor held the first question | for advertising purposes ‘should be denied.| owners of the properties. | the usual range or which may affect the 
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The device involved herein is a cork 1924, adopted by the & Sane "io oe nitia extreme views of commercialism that they | os Rep. 170; Porter v. Kinzant, 49 Fla, 
adding for covering an ironing device, L ’ , the dec t jg- jSuch items as a poe , a may be used and operated to the disad- | 213, 38 South. Rep. 607, 111 Am. St. Rep. 
Seasieaily a roll, in a pressing machine. en =. ~ bm preg Reena $2,400, chamber of commerce employment | — Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts | vantage of the people and at excessive 93; State v. Tampa Water Works Co., 56 
i i iscloses that the ap- = gupj > i bureau, $3,000, auditor's chie ; r ;cost and expense to the end that the| Fla. 858, 47 South. Rep. 358, 19 L. R. A, 
The specification d P- subject to the expenses of administra- a are iilewal bee : 
pellant’s product is composed of flat pieces tion of the estate. and the value which complainant says ar ; tes tl atemen.a ae Limitati Ent inal ainee | profits therefrom may be expended in| (N. S.) 183; Hardee v. Brown, 56 Fla, 
of cork laid in a mold parallel to each thereof is not includable in the gross | Cause they violate certain prov ae aie ECE Seay WANE Vane | governmental activities lawfully exercised | 377, 47 South. Rep. 834; Malone v. Quincy, 
other, and then subjected to tamping and = gctate. Crooks v. Harrelson, 282 U the Constitution not for ae nited a Aliens who entered the United States from Canada without visas could be de- | within the limitation of constitutional and | supra; Ex Parte Davidson, 76 Fla. 272, 79 
i erations under heat of such a p P «ae ‘ | thorized by law and are prohibite Y! ported more than three years after entry under section 14 of the Immigration Act | legislative authority. Certainly it is not| South. Rep. 727; Anderson vy. Shackle- 
oe, core 8. 55. f the city charter & 
degree that the natural resins of the cork The value of land in Missouri hela | Sections 54 and 99 of the chy Cie aid| of 1924 providing that “any alien who at any time after entering the United States | permissible under lawful power to. extort | ford, 74 Fla. 36, 76 South. Rep. 343. 
exude and form a binder by which the gl shag gee ae pre The complainant alleges | is found to have been at the time of entering not entitled under this act to enter | exorbitant and unreasonable charges for sibs 
; by decedent and his wife at the time hich have become due and | | ‘ R PI d 
entire mass is cemented into one homo- of the death of the decedent as. ten- all taxes w t ioe and offers to pay | the United States, or to have remained therein for a longer time than permitted | the public service to the local population | estrictions aced on 
geneous element. ants by the entirety is properly in- | Pa’able “which have been legally levied.| under this get or regulations made thereunder, shall be taken into custody and | 8nd in addition thereto to levy a public) QO o»ernmental Activity 
The mold in which the padding is made : ] . _ [all taxes wi : ‘tions of| deported in the same manner as provided for in sections 19 and 20 of the Immigra- | t@X in the exercise of sovereign power to : 
Pp cludable in the gross estate of the de The answer admits the allegat b i dar ta aavert Applying the above rule to the ate 
is a semicylindrical or other similar form,| cedent. Tyler et al. v. United States, he bill as to the levy of a tax of eight; tion Act of 1917,” although such section 19 of the Immigration Act of 1917 provides | Obtain more money in order to ie i | dee Seautine i ne Gee a eee 
so that the padding, when completed, will) 981 U. Ss. 497 boo f ill for advertising pur-| for deportation “at any time within three years after entry” of any alien who shall | SUCH Proprietary interests to “outside” peo- | temp y y of Jackson 
fit the roll of the mangle upon which it 1s ee al ens (ese i h tered the United States at a ti 1 t designated by immigration |Ple¢ to the end that the proprietary activ-| ville of the power to levy and collect a 
< Atlas Mixed Mortar Company. Docket | poses and avers that the appropriations ave entered the Un ates at a time or place not designate y immigration lities of the city may be increased, popu-|tax from its citizens for the purposes 
to be —, AS ——, by — : . No. 33081. 'as alleged were made in execution of the | officials, since the three-year limitation provided for by such section 19 does not | j,tion may grow, better homes be estab-|which the bill and answer disclose the 
ag claim 9, when this cork ‘padding is There being no showing that the pe- plan for advertising the city. oe Pepe, , Modify the provision in such section 14 of the Act of 1924 for deportation of aliens |jisned and better churches and schools | Power so attempted to be exercised should 
i 1 on th laundry machine, the titioner actually incurred in the tax- | erties and advantages to the en | who entered without visas “at any time after entering the United States;” the secured and amusement facilities ex-|be resolved against it. It is disclosed by 
fie ? Seas Pm. ‘ae adding occupy a\ able years in question the liability to | hundreds of “representative citizens from! fact that the aliens entered at a place other than that designated for entry by the panded. the chancellor’s opinion as well as by the 
eer al . sant ton ees ee eis pay out certain amounts set up as re- all paris of the United States | immigration officials, did not entitle them to invoke the three-year limitation under A city is a mere auxiliary to the State pleadings in the case that the city seeks, 
of os eet upon which Phe padding is serves for refilling a sand pit, such | “personally visit and inspect the Ci na | section 19 where the ground of deportation relied on by the Government was the |. vernment. It is a public institution for|PY the levying and collecting of the tax, 
placed. It is plain from a study of the) mounts are not deductible in com- | Jacksonyille and Rd oe ee wee unlawful entry without the visas and not the entry at an undesignated place. self-government and local administration |t© raise a fund to advertise the city's 
specification and drawings that the| Puting net income for those years. | thereby ae ae a ane thereby ma- Cherwonick et al., U. S. ex rel., v. Smith, Distr. Dir. etc.; C. C. A. 7, No. 4467, |of the affairs of state. It is appointed eee and public utility facilities and a 
cork particles are to be flat and! Derter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Company, | ee ee the value of its property,| April 29, 1931. and empowered for that purpose and is — conditions to the end that people 
are to be placed in the mold as Howland Bag & Paper Company. | ern s, and otherwise con- therefore an agent of the State for local|!" other cities not only of this State but 


above set forth. 


It is claimed a material made in this 
way will resist high temperature and the 
wear and tear incident to a laundry 
mangle much better than any other cork 
material or composition ever yet. devised, 
and therein accomplishes a new and use- 
ful result not heretofore known to, or 
practiced by, the art. 


In connection with this claim the affi- 
davit of Edward Cornell Emanuel, which 
Was executed March 26, 1931, is proffered 
by counsel for appellant, with the request 
that it be filed and considered here. We 
said in In re Fisher, 17 C. C. P. A. 
(Patents) 864. 37 F (2d) 628, and again in 
In re Coley, 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 1174, 
40 F (2d) 982, that, under the statute, this | 
court would consider nothing except such 
matters as appear upon the record and | 
were considered v the tribunals of the 
Patent Office. 11° affidavit, therefore. 
will not be recei.ed, filed, or considered 
by the court. 

References Discussed 


A consideration of the references, in 


Docket Nos. 34315, 38431. 


Affiliation. Whether three compa- 
nies were affiliated in 1921, 1922, and 
1923 could not be determined in those 
years, as the ownership of two was in 
litigation not terminated until 1924, 
For two of the companies no r.tucns 
were filed during the litigation, and 
the third company filed+a separate 
return in each year, reporting such in- 
come as was not involved in litigation 
and advising the Commissioner of the 
peculiar conditions in respect to all 
three companies. Upon termination 
of the litigation consolidated rcturns 
were filed for all of the three years. 
Held that the filing for 1922 of a sep- 
arate return by one company did not, 
under these tacts, constitute the ex- 
ercise by these companies of the op- 
tion provided by section 240(a) of the 
Revenue Act of 1921. 

Income. One of the petitioner cor- 
porations contracted in 1920 for the 
sale and conveyance of most of its 
assets and husiness. This contract, 
aiter the first payment of $100,000 was 














business conditions, ‘ 1 
tribute to the presperity of its inhabit- 
| ants.” oy 

Y It averred that the appropriation oi 
| $10,000 for the State fair was an error as | 
no such appropriation was made and that 
the sum referred to in the bill to reimburse 
the city commission for a like amount 
paid to the State fair association had al- 
|ready been paid to the association under 
authority of section 4527 R. G. S. out of | 
funds transferred from the storeroom de- | 
partment. The same was true to the ap- | 
|propriations for the American Legion | 
|Drum and Bugle Corps. The appropria- 
tion of $2,400 for the militia is averred | 
\to be justified under chapter 6357 Act of | 
11811; the appropriation of $3.000 to the | 
|ehamber of commerce was in the interest 
of obtaining employment for the city’s un- 
}employed and which is averred to be a 
legitimate municipal function, and the 
$600 apportioned for city auditor's chief 
clerk is merely one of the items going to 
make up that employe’s salary which is 
\fixed by ordinance. The answer con- 
cluded with a demurrer to certain para- 
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COUNTIES—Bonds—Sale of bond issue—Allowance to buyer of sum for expenses 
of transaction—Sale of bonds at less than par in violation of statute— 

The fiscal court of a county in Kentucky in selling road and bridge bonds under 
a statute providing for the sale of the bonds “at not less than par value and accrued 
interest” was not empowered to accept a bid to pay par plus a premium of $100 
conditioned on an allowance by the fiscal, court to the bidder of $7,700 to cover 
attorney's fees, cost of blank bonds, and other expenses in connection with the 
transaction, since the result would be a sale of the bonds at a discount in violation 
of the law by a subterfuge; the allowance of such sum to the buyer could not be 
sustained on the ground that the county itself had the power to use a portion of the 
proceeds of the sale for the payment of expenses necessarily incurred in preparing, 
printing, and selling the bonds and that such power carried with it the power to 
delegate to the buyer the performance of such services and to allow the buyer a 
reasonable sum therefor, nor on the ground that the county, by keeping and using 
the proceeds of the sale and accepting the services of the purchaser, was estopped 
to repudiate the contract in so far as it provided for the allowance of such sum to 
the purchaser. 

Duff v. Knott County; Ky. Ct. Appls., April 21, 1931. 





CRIMINAL LAW—Trial—Right to speedy trial—Delay in filing information—Duty 
of county attorney to act diligently— 

The unexcused delay of a Kansas County attorney in filing an information more 
than two years after the accused was arrested and was bound over to the district 
court on a preliminary examination was in violation of the accused’s constitutional 
right to a speedy trial and entitled him to discharge on habeas corpus, since the 


administration of governmental affairs. 
See Kaufman v. Tallahassee 84 Fla. 634, 
| 94 South. Rep. 697, 30 A. L. R. 471; Keg- 
gin v. Hillsborough Co., 71 Fla. 356 71 
South. Rep. 372. 


In its public character a municipal cor- 
| poration is the agent of the State acting 
as an arm of the sovereignty of the State 
|created for the convenient administration 
|of the government exercising to the ex- 
tent that they have been grantéd the 
governmental functions and powers of the 
State. 
| South. Rep. 834; Malone v. Quincy, 66 Fla. 
| 52, 62 South. Rep. 922, Ann. Cas. 1916 D 
| 208. 

Governmental functions are those con- 
| ferred or imposed upon the municipality as 
}® local agency of limited and prescribed 
| jurisdiction to be employed in administer- 
jing the affairs of the State and promot- 
ing the public welfare. Bryan v. West 
Palm Beach, 75 Fla. 19, 77 South. Rep. 627. 

In this State the dual or double capacity 
in which a municipality acts, exercising 
two classes of rights, two classes of powers 


Hardee v. Brown, 56 Fla. 377, 47 | 














other States and even foreign countries 
may be induced to visit or take up their 
residences in the city limits and thus in- 
| renee the market for the sale of these 
|commodities which the necessities and 
|} conveniences of the local citizenry makes 
| it expedient in their interest to be dis- 
| pensed by the municipality. 


The function of government is the en- 
; actment and enforcement of rules of con- 
| duct for the people within a given terri- 
| tory to secure so nearly as possible indi- 
vidual opportunities for the enjoyment of 
the so-called inalienable rights which in- 
clude the pursuit of happiness by the 
| people within the territory. Not to reach 
out and bring into the territory other 
peoples from foreign states and territories 
that they may also be informed of the 
opportunities afforded by the particular 
government and may migrate to the ter- 
ritory to enjoy them. Whatever the mod- 
ern city may be as distinguished from the 
cities of three or four decades ago when 
our constitution was adopted, it can not 
be said that they have grown from under 
its influence and become a sort of Com- 


ae - ae graphs of the bill. county attorney, although not expressly required to so do by statute, must act |®Nd two kinds of duties is recognized as be aides a as 
Patent Office trareia ls enue , The made, was repudiated by the pur- , : : diligently and “file the Sramsiiie vineet unnecessary delay where it appears |i many other jurisdictions in the United mercial Frankenstein prodigy. 
$ ce als. is esser i > -haser. w as a res r sui ‘oue . . ’ : : - 7 i . > | 
reference Smith, 455088. ee = chaser, who, as a resull of suit brought Statement of Functions trom the preliminary examination that an information should be filed, and he can- States. Considered as an agency of the The decree of the chancellor in so far 


composition made by taking cork particles | 
Oo: various sizes and shapes and subject- 
ine the same to heat and resulting cemen- 
tation tovether, by means of the natural 
resin of the cork. The reference Smith, 
484345, shows a similar process, the par- 
ticles being pieces of any size,- such as | 
ordinary cork refuse. Stone shows an 
apparatus for, and method of. making 
cor” sheets or strivs by the use of gran- 


against him, settled the controversy, 
petitioner retaining its property and 
the payment already made, and re- 
ceiving in addition payment of $755,- 
000. ‘The amount paid was measured 
by the losses incurred in operation of 
the properties for the purchaser fol- 
lowing the execution of the contract. 
Held that the items of $755,000 paid 
and $100,000 retained under the con- 
tract of settlement represented income 


Of City Government 


The defendants interposed an additional 
|answer in which the defense was set up 
in justification of the appropriation and 
tax levy for advertising purposes that the 
| city exercised proprietary and quasi cor- 
| porate functions as well as governmental 
| functions; that it is a large commercial 
city and railroad terminus for many large 
ltrunk line railroads extending into all 


not, by delay in filing the information, deprive the accused of his constitutional 
right to a speedy trial. 
Trull, In re.; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 30101, May 9, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Double indemnity for accidental death—Airplane 
accident—Death of regular passenger—Engaging in “aeronautic expedition”— 
A passenger in an airplane who died from injuries sustained when the machine 





State the functions, powers and rights of 
the municipality are variously designated 
as public, legislative. political or govern- 
mental. Vilas, v. City of Manila, 220 U. 
| S. 345, 55 L. Ed. 491, 31 Sup. Ct. Rep. 416. 


Designation of Various 


Powers Exercised 


Not considered as an agency 
State but in the other of these dual ca- 


of the 


as it perpetually enjoins the appropria- 
tions enumerated therein is affirmed but 
in all other respects it is reversed. 


Affirmed in part and reversed in part, 

Burorp, C. J., and WHITFIELD and Trr- 
| RELL, JJ., concur in the conclusion; Brown, 
J., concurs specially. 


Brown, J.—I am in full sympathy 
with much that has been said in the 
able opinion of Mr. Justice Ellis in this 


ulated . whi i : , es : ] ; . oy, case, and I concur in the’ conclusion 
Evenst 5 heater wins ane ar yrtver to petitioner.) Burnet v. Sanford & parts of the United States and had favor fei) was “engaging as a passenger” in an “aeronautic expedition” at the time of the pacities the functions and powers exer- | reached, However, I do not think it neces- 
and by which it is cemented ene Brooks Co., 282 U. S. 359. Further | able railroad passenger and freight oo accident within the meaning of an exception in a clause of a life insurance policy, ©S€¢ oo a ously Gementies = pr ss €'sary to go further than to hold that, 
into a strip. Charlton shows a peices | held that these amounts should be | thet its population was large an «| issued in 1924, providing for double indemnity for accidental death, although the | WW&si-private, proprietary, municipal or 


roll having detachable legs carried 
i one — a curved outer tates 
rably rubber. for use i ashi a- 
aay ise in washing ma 
Busch is said by the Patent Office tri- 
bunals to be the most pertinent reference 
herein. The Busch product is a covering | 
for rolls used in textile machines, and is | 
composed of cork. In making this cork 
covering for such rolls, Busch takes gran- 
ules of cork of various sizes and forms 
and compresses the same together with 
a binder of glycerine-gelatine, so that the 
granules become flattened and bound to- 
gether by the binder into one homo- 
geneous mass. Strips of this material are 
then taken for the covering of such tex- 
tile rolls, so that when the same are in 
place upon the outer surface of the rolls 
the flattened .-anules. in the layer will 
be disposed “edgewise to the working sur- 
face of the roll.” The reference Decker 
shows a padding for ironing rolls com- 
posed of blocks of the desired thickness, 
constructed of ground cork, compressed 
together. 


Invention in Material Used 


included in income for 1924, in which 

year the litigation under which they 

were secured was terminated. Lucas 

v. American Code Co., 280 U. S. 445. 
Otto Keusch. Docket No. 40473. 

The petitioner has a capital net loss, 
within the meaning of section 208 of 
the Revenue Act of 1924, for the year 
1924 in the amount of $22.135.21. Held 
that the provision of section 208(c), 
Which imposes a tax on an individual 
sustaining a capital net loss and pre- 
scribes the method of computing such 
tax, is not unconstitutional. 


this will not be true. We are unable to 
say that this will not produce a new and 
useful result. It is a new product, not 
known to the art, and it appears that the 
appellant has made an invention. We also 


are unable to see that the products shown | changing conditions and necessities of the | 


by the references, and appellant's product, 
are equivalents. 
Claims Allowed 
It is argued by the solicitor for the 
Patent Office that appellant’s claims de- 
scribe his product by the process of mak- 


‘assessed value of its real and_ personal 
property amounted to $99,000,000; that, it 
has transportation facilities by water and 
is climatically so situated that it is at- 
tractive to “outside” people as a_ place 
for homes as well as a place for “busi- 
ness, commercial and industrial purposes”: 
that it has the authority to acquire and 
own and onerate under its charter large 
wublic facilities and improvements; that 
it owns an electric light and power plant 
| worth approximately $5.000,000, athletic 
and recreation fields, golf courses and 
stadiums and public buildings for recrea- 
tion and amusement of an approximate 
value of $2.500.000: that the citv has 
power under the provisions of chapter 
/ 10811 Acts of 1925 and chapter 11563 Acts 
lof 1925 to own and operate auditoriums 
in which to hold public hearings. concerts 
and public conventions and to “meet the 


nublic:” that the citv has power to issue 
bonds to raise money for such purposes 
as also to operate broadcasting stations. 
aeroniane landing fields. vacht basins and 
all other stadiums. buildings or improve- 
ments which the city may deem necessary 


airplane at the time of the accident was making a regular passenger trip from 
Albany to New York for transportation purposes as a part of the regular passenger 
service being furnished by the company operating the machine, since the parties 
to the insurance contract,,in making the double indemnity clause inapplicable in 
case of the death of a passenger in an “aeronautic expedition” intended to exclude 
from the benefit of such clause the accidental death of any airplane_passenger, in 
view of the general belief that any airplane trip is accompanied by traordinary 
hazard.—Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States v. Gibbs. (N. Y. 
Ct. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 635, May 15, 1931. 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Powers—Use of public 
city— 

A city in Florida which has not been expressly authorized by the Legislature 
to levy a tax for the purpose of municipal advertising has no power to levy a tax 
for such purpose, since the power will not be implied.—Loeb v. Jacksonville et al. 
(Flas Sup. Ct.).—6 U. S. Daily, 634, May 15, 1931. 


funds—Advertising of 





Patents 


PATENTS—Appeals to Court of Customs and Patent Appeals— 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals can consider nothing which was not before 
the Patent Office, and therefore does not receive or permit filed affidavits showing 
advantages of invention—In re. Grupe. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 634, May 15, 
1931. - 





ministerial, even commercial. See Trenton 
v. New Jersey, 262 U. S. 182, 67 L. Ed. 
937, 43 Sup. Ct. Rep. 534. 
| “The municipal corporation is allowed to 
go into the business only on the theory 
|that thereby the public welfare will be 
; Subserved. So far as gain is an object 
it is a gain to public ody and must be 
used for public ends.” See Springfield 
|Gas & El. Co. v. City of Springfield, 257 
U. S. 66, L. Ed. 131,42 Sup. Ct. Rep. 24. 

But all functions of a municipal cor- 
poration not governmental are _ strictly 
municipal. State v. Cederaske, 80 Conn. 
478, 69 Atl. Rep. 19; 43 C. J. 183; Murphy 
v. Lowell,"124 Mass. 564. 
| The municipal functions are those 
grented for the specific benefit and ad- 
vantage of the urban community em- 
| braced within the corporate boundaries. 
Bryan v. West Palm Beach, supra. 

The distinction between the two capaci- 
' ties of a municipal corporation is im- 
| portant but it is not always easy to draw; 
some functions are so close to the line 
that courts vary in their views concerning 
them and are held in some States to be 
governmental and in others private, but 


inasmuch as the City of Jacksonville has 
not been vested by the Legislature with 
the power to levy a tax for the purpose 
of municipal advertising, such power will 
not be implied. City of Bradenton y. 
State, 88 Fla. 381, 102 So. 556. Whether 
the Legislature could constitutionally vest 
a municipality of this State with that 
power, I do not deem it necessary for the 
court to decide in this case. The general 
question is discussed to some extent in the 


> 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
SS 
SPECIAL NOTICES 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, Washington, 
D. C., May 1. 1931. SEALED PROPOSALS will 
be received at the office of the Purchasing 
Agent for this department until 10 o'clock 
,;@&. m., May 22, 1931, for furnishing envelopes 
for the departments and independent estab- 
lishments of the Government during a period 
of one year beginning July 1, 1931. Blanks for 
proposals, with specifications and instructions 
to bidders, will be furnished upon application 
to the Purchasing Agent. Walter F. Brown, 

Postmaster Genera} 
OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL. Washington, D. C., May 12, 1931. 


It i t it i Ii ded that a municipal SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 
is quite apparent there is nothing ing it, and he insists that our decision in | or desirable. PATENTS—Claims—Miscellaneous objections— it is generally concede at 3 P. M.. Eastern Standard Time, June 9, 
new or novel in the use of detachable In re Butler, 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 810,! The substance of the remaining portion Where inventor has created a new thing which cannot properly be discriminated | corporation cannot be constitutionally > 1031. for NEW BLBO Th owen ie the 
padding for mangle rolls, nor is there 37 F (2d) 623, holds that the process by | of the ancwer is that the citv in order to, in a claim from prior art otherwise than by reference to process of producing it, | thorized to undertake any functions really ST eS ee ee oe 
anything new or novel in the use of a which the article is made is immaterial in|overate all such conveniences, imnrove- private. If there is any restriction im- 


padding composed of artificial cork. The 
appellant insists, however, that he has 
added something to the art in the par- 
ticular kind’ of a cork padding he has 


the consideration of a product claim, The 
case cited goes further than the argument 


made, and holds that where an inventor | 


has created a new thing which can not 


ments, Mavegrovnds and nleasure or recre- 
ation fields and carrv on its pronrietaryv 
interests and extend, increase and develop 
them mav tax the nrivate pronerty of the 


such reference is proper, especially where, omitting description of process, sufficient 
remains to describe product which is new and inventive—In re. Grupe. (C. C. 


P, A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 634, May 15, 1931. 





plied and inherent in the spirit of Amer- 
ican constitutions it is that the Govern- 


themselves to the business of Government 


ment and its subdivisions shall confine 


an underground duct system, panel boards and 
boxes, lead covered cables, connection of 
cables to the old feeders, providing a tempo- 
rary switchboard and connecting cables 
thereto, the removal of old conduit and cables 


; il . ‘ , e—=O) yed— 7 ee and the repair of existing work affected 
devised. It appears to us that in this view be properly discriminated in a claim citizens to raice revenne to that end. War ees nee Seen = ce aloes 1 to 9 of applica- na aga they are created. 19 R. C. thereny. tn accordance with the Act of Mareh 
he is justified. None of the references from the prior art , . cae steal haben : ony 3 45, . . ; 3, 1931, the specifications require that all 
. otherwise ths » vef- Motions to strike and exceptions to por- . ; . , , eee ‘per . ; : 
show a material such as he has produced. erence to the process of aan w Boe ltions of the answer were denied. Tne tion allowed.—In re. Grupe. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 634, May 15, 1931. The doctrines are well established in the laborers and mgchanics employed under the 
® | 


The nearest approach is Busch, and while 
Busch shows a flattening of the cork par- 
ticles oi which his roll is composed, it is 
quite apparent that the same effect is not 
produced by the flattening of an irregu- 
larly shaped granule of cork, as that 
which is produced by a particle of cork 
which is uniformly flattened before it is 
used. In the former case, the flattened 
granule must be and will be somewhat | 
irregular in shape. In the latter case 





reference is proper. Even if the conten- 
tion of the solicitor were correct, omit- 
ting any portion of the claims in issue 


which might be held to be descriptive of 


the process, we are of opinion sufficient | 


remains to describe a product which is 
new and inventive. 

The appellant has shown in his draw- 
ings, Fig. 7, and has described in his speci- 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 


chancellor prepared and filed an opinion 
unon what he conceived to be the princi- 
|/pal question involved, made an _ order 
granting a temporary injunction against 
the defendants restraining them from 
making the appropriations of which the 
bill complained and rendered a final de- 
cree on the hearing which was on bill 
and answer. He overruled the demurrer 
|to the bill, denied the restraining order 
against the levy and collections of the tax 





State Taxation 


FLORIDA—Constitutional law—Public purposes—Advertising—Entertaining visiting 
delegation of national organization— 

A municipality may not impose a tax for the purpose of advertising its ad- 
vantages by entertaining representatives of various organizations at their national 
conventions; such a tax is not for a municipal purpose within the meaning of the 
Florida Constitution and laws.—Loeb vy, City of Jacksonville. (Fla. Sup. Ct.)—6 
U. 8. Daily, 634, May 15, 1931, 


that the existence of authority for a mu- 
nicipality to act cannot be assumed. 
a reasonable doubt exists as to a particu- 
lar power it should be resolved against 


the city. When a proper function of gov- 
ernment appertaining to the duties of a 
city ds apparent the presumption of the 
Any ambiguity 


city’s power may obtain. 


or doubt as to the extent of a power at- 
ltempted to be exercised by a city out of 


State relating to municipal corporations 


If 


contract for this building shall be paid the 
prevailing rates of wages in the District 
} Columbia On or after May 20. plans and 
specifications. not exceeding three sets, may 
be obtained at the Office of the Architect of 
the Capitol, in the discretion of said Archi- 
tect, by any satisfactory contractor experienced 
in this class of work. A deposit in the form 
of a check for $10.00, made payable to the 
order of David Lynn, Architéct of the Capi- 
tol, will be required for each set of plans and 
specifications to insure their return in good 
condition. DAVID LYNN, Architect of the 
Capitol. 


of 
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” Double Indemnity 


Denied for Death 
In Plane Mishap 


Covering ‘Expeditions’ 
Held to Apply to Passen- 
ger on Scheduled Airline 


Atpany, N., Y. 


UNITED STATES 
v. 
Ray GIBBs. 
New York Court of Appeals. 
No. 160 


Appeal from judgment of Appellate Divi- 


sion, First Department, reversing order 
of the Special Term which denied plain- 
tiff's motion for judgment on the plead- 
ings 


PETER ‘C. Mann for appellant; Wrii.raM A. 


Hyman for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 11, 1931 


O'Brien, J—In the year 1924 Harold 


Gibbs took out a policy in favor of his 
mother, this plaintiff, whereby defendant 
insured his life. 
double indemnity for death by accident, 
unless it should result from or be caused 
directly or indirectly by * 
or naval service of any kind in time of 
war or by engaging as a passenger or 
otherwise in submarine or aeronautic ex- 
peditions.” 
ing as a passenger from Albany to New 
York in an airplane operated by Coastal 
Airways, Inc., which maintained a regu- 
lar passenger service, the machine fell 
and Mr. Gibbs sustained mortal injuries. 
Plaintiff has recovered the amount of the | 
double indemnity on the theory that, | 
within the meaning of the policy, the| 
trip or journey was not an expedition. 


The policy provides for 


* * 


“military 


While the insured was travel- 


Definitions Cited 
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Car ‘Disablement’ 


Exception in Policy Clause’ 


jpunishment without 


Nebraska 


L. Kizer, issued an order May 


Insurance 
ment Refuses to Approve 
Policies Containing Clause 

cqmumecmcenennnsssel mene 
LIncoLn, Nesr., May 14. 


The Acting Insurance Commissioner, J. 
12 with- 


drawing approval of all accident insurance 


policies containing the words “injury due 
to the wreckage or disablement of the au- 


tomobile or conveyance” or_ similar 
phrases. The order follows in full text: 
Owing to the fact that modern con- 


struction of automobiles is such that the 
EquitasLe Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE car 


stand unbelievable 
“disablement” and 


will frequently 


|that persons may be seriously injured or 


even killed without 
car, we are of the opinion that no accident 
policies providing for loss while riding in 
an automobile or other vehicle should be 
limited to injury caused by the ‘wreck- 
ing or disablement” of the autonfobile or 
conveyance. 


“disablement” 


Therefore, all policies carrying the 


words “injury due to the wrecking or dis- 
ablement of the automobile or convey- 
ance” or similar phrases will not be ap- | 
proved by this Department on and after 
May 18, 1931 and approval is hereby with- 
drawn of all such policies formerly ap- 
proved by this Department. 


Life Insurance Sales 
In Four Months Show 


Respondent cites definitions by lexicog- | 


raphers and courts which in terms re- 
strict the word “expedition” to a march 
or voyage with martial intentions. 
could not have been the meaning as em- 
ployed in this policy. 
clause in which the word occurs, 
ceptions have specifically included “mili- 
tary or naval service of any kind in time) 
of war.” 
been made in instances where martial in- 
tentions are involved and no purpose to 
repeat the thought will be presumed. 


Such 
ex- 


Therefore, provision has already 


An expedition by submarine or aeronau- 


heard of passengers ac- 
Those 
in these undertakings, 
re- 


Scientists, mechanics, chaplains, 
So seldom, 
to perform 


in furtherance of its 


will not be conceived to have 


~been employed in such an extraordinary 


+ 


* 


‘ 






Prior to 1924, 


unusual hazards. 


Tax to Advertise City 


case of Earle v. Dade County, 
432, 
708 to 723 inclusive. 
Darlington, 101 U. S. 407, 25 L. Ed. 1015; 
Stewart v. Deland, etc., District, 71 Fla., 
158, 71 So. 42. 
Dade County, supra, this court held that 
the Legislature could authorize a county 
to levy taxes and issue bonds for the pur- 
pose of providing grounds and buildings 
for the conducting of fairs and agricul- 
tural exhibitions for the enhancement of 
the agricultural interests of the county. 


and exceptional sense. 


Ocean Crossings 


Earlier in the same | 


tic. vessel may indeed be conducted for} 
purposes of discovery or exploration but 
who has ever 
companying such an enterprise? 
who participate 
whether their object be the polar 
gions or the depths of the sea, are, prac- 
tically without exceptions, members of the 
crew or band. 

navi- | 
gators, journalists, photographers, painters | 
all belong to the company and are not 
set aside as passengers. 
ever, is one accepted for an expedition 
= discovery and exploration, who has no 
uty 
purpose that the word “expedition” when) 
used in connection with the word “pas-| 
senger” 


if | 


12 Per Cent Decline: 


April Production Slightly 


| 
Improved Over March, | 


Report to the Census 


While showing a slight relative improve- 


ment over March, new life insurance pro- 
duction last month was 14.2 per cent less 
than in April a year ago, the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents has just in- 
formed the Bureau of the Census. 


available at the Bureau: 


The March amount this year was 15.9 | 


per cent less than in March, 1930. The 
cumulative total for the first four months 
of this year was 12.7 per cent below the 
amount for the similar period of 1930. 

The report of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents aggregates the figures, 
exclusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions, of 44 member companies 
having in force 82 per cent of the total 
insurance outstanding in all United States 
legal reserve companies. 

For April, the total new business of all 
classes written by the 44 companies was 
$1,024,539,000 against $1,194,174.000 during 


| April of 1930—a decrease of 14.2 per cent. 


New ordinary insurance amounted 
$690,529,.000 against $839,531,000—a _ de- 
crease of 17.7 per cent. 
ance amounted to $234,941,000 against 
$241,129,000—a decrease of 2.6 per cent. 
Group insurance was $99,069,000 against 
$113,514,000—a decrease of 12.7 per cent. 
For the four-month period, the total 


In the year 1924 when this policy was} mew business of these companies was $3,- 


written submarines, airplanes, dirigibles, 
even balloons had. not been developed to 
the condition in which they exist today. 
Even now they are in a condition of con-| 389,000 against 
stant experimentation and improvement.|0f 17.8 per cent. 
is true, transatlantic | amounted 
Rights had been accomplished and at | 284,000—a decrease of 3.4 per cent. 
east 


it 


one commercial submarine 


It was an extraordinary event and was 
We con- 
the 


intent of 


type in 





in &/ Superintendent 
reg-| Van Schaick. 


| 


policy to 


| 


853,139,000 this year against $4,415,031,000 
last year—a decrease of 12.7 per cent. New 


ordinary insurance amounted to $2,605,- 


Industrial insurance 
to $904,812,000 against $936,- 


Fiscal Examinations Made 


thought to be and was accompanied by Of British-American Insurer 
A very small proportion | 
of all people now living have ever been | 
subjected to either experience. 


New York, N. Y., May 14. 


An examination of the United States| in 1929. 
clude, therefore, that, in excluding from | pra; iti ri Ir 

’ " nch of the British-American Assurance 
the benefit of a double indemnity death 
resulting to a passenger in a submarine 
or aeronautic expedition, 


Company of Toronto, Canada, as of March 


31, 1930, shows the company to be in|casied stock at the close of 1929 with an 
, possession of total admitted assets of $4,-! 
the parties to the insurance contract grew 071,089 and total liabilities of $2,030,296 
out of and reflected the general belief according to a report 3 
that presence on a trip or journey 
vessel or machine of that 
ular transit constitutes such a momentous 
adventure and is accompanied by such 
unusual danger and extraordinary hazard 
that neither party expected the 
cover the risk of casualty. 


just filed by the 
of Insurance, George S. 
The company’s statutory 


deposit of $200,000 and surplus of $1,840,- | 
| 793, brought the surplus to policyholders 


to $2,040,793, it was shown. 
For the five-year period from Jan. 


1925, to March 31, 1930, it was stated 


The judgment of the appellate division | that the gain from underwriting amounted 


appellate division and in this court. 








James S. Benn Withdraws From 


State Commission 


HARRISBURG, Pa., May 14. 
James S. Benn resigned last night as 


a member of the Public Service Commis- 
sion, effective at once. 
member of the Commission since 1919. 


Mr. Benn’s nomination for reappoint- 


ment was pending before the.Senate, hav- 
ing been made by Governor Fisher just | iad Where 
before Governor Pinchot assumed office. | -).” 
The Senate Judiciary General Commit- | 
tee, voting 14 to 11, has indefinitely post- 
ponned action on three bills passed by 
the House and advocated® by 
Pinchot, 
present Commission, the creation of a Fair 
Rate Board and a revised law for the reg- 
ulation of public utilities. 


Governor 


providing for abolishing the 


The Senate Committee reported the 


bills introduced by Senator McClure for 
creation of a people's counsel and amend- 
ing the public service law. 


Mr. Benn sent his resignation to the 


He charged the Governor 
“regulatory law in 


Held Illegal in Florida 


(Continued from Page 6.) 

92 Fia., 
See also 19 R. C. L. 
Livingston County v. 


109 So., 331. 


In the case of Earle vy. 


Burorp, C. J., and WHITFIELD, TERRELL 


? And Davis, JJ., concur, 





should be reversed and the order of the| to $309.868 and 
special term affirmed with costs in the) $1,515,783, making the net gain from these 


that of investments 


; sources $1,825,651. 


Pennsylvania Utility Ruling Grants Allowance 
x . z | 
Appointee Resigns: 


Of Premium Tax Credits 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 14. 
If a definite part of the business of a 


stock life insurance company of another 


| State is done strictly upon the mutual 


He has been a| gongs. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


Governor and at the same time notified | 
the Senate in a letter to Senator Baldwin, | 
Chairman of the Committee on Executive 
Nominations. 
with having made 
Pennsylvania the football of politics,” and 
said he felt it would be unjust to the Com- 
mission and the Senate to permit his 
nomination to remain a factor in the situ- 
ation. 


Radio Commission May 
to broadcasting and communications were| ¢ 
made public as follows: s 


plan whereby the dividends result in an 


abatement of premium and such business | 


is completely segregated from the com- 
pany’s other business, a premium tax 
credit should be allowed for such divi- 


granted, Attorney General James M. 
Ogden has just held in an opinion to the 
State Insurance Commissioner, 


he ruled. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Applications received by the Federal 


WDBJ, Richardson-Wayland Elec. Corp., 
American Theater Bldg., Roanoke, Va., vol- 
untary assignment of license to Times- 
World Corporation 

A. E. Hodges and W. R. Winkler, Boone, 
N. C., construction permit amended to re- 
quest to share with WFBC instead of un- 
limited time 

Sun Publishing Company, 104 West Balti- 
more St., Jackson, Tenn., construction per- 


mit to request a new station at Jackson, 
Tenn., to use 600 ke. 500 w., unlimited 
hours 

Charies Smuck, Springfield, Mo.. construc- 


tion permit amended to request to share 
with KGIZ instead of unlimited time, on 
1,500 ke 

S. N. Baruch, truste for Fresno Broad- 
casting Co., Fresno, Calif., construction 
permit to erect a new station to use 1.350 


ke., 500 w., unlimited hours of operation. 

John W. Lieluallien, Moscow, Idaho, con- 
struction permit amended to request 1,420 
ke., instead of 1,070 ke 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 


KHK, Mutual Telephone Co., Wahiawa 
T. H., license for additional service (ma- 
rine relay) on 143, 500, 5,525, 16,580, 163, 
410, 6.515, 16,900 kc., 2 kw., and 500 w 

KGPE, City of Kansas City, Mo., license 
covering construction permit for 2,422 ke., 
250 w., emergency police service 

WMDZ, City of Indianapolis, Police De- 
partment, construction permit for change 
in location, change in equipment and de- 
crease in power to 300 w. from 500 w. 


Also request change in call letters to WIPD. 

Inter-Island Airways, Ltd new license 
for aircraft. To experiment in bands, 2,250 
te 2,750 kc., 4,000 to 5,500 kc., 5,500 to 5.700 
ke., 100 


Ww. 


Provision Barred 


Depart- | 


of the} 


to 


$3.167,659,000—a decrease 


Group 
had | insurance amounted to $342,938,000 against 
crossed the ocean. For all that, a voyage | $310,991,000—an increase of 10.3 per cent. 
either under the sea or in the air was| pen 

not customary for the‘ average individual. 


a: 





Industrial insur- | 


to | 


but otherwise no credit should be! 


John C.| 
dividends are used to pur-| 
| chase additional paid-up insurance, they | 
should be reported as premiums received, | 


14 relating both} 


| sheets together, 


' 8. 


Wholesale Trade Operations of Power Company |Alien Property 
Of Cleveland Are Investigated 


‘New York Court of Appeals 


For Four Cities Trade Commission Is Told Concern Earns Re-| 


turn of 8 to 10 Per Cent on Investment 


Totals Reported 


Census Bureau Makes Public 
Compilations for Omaha, 
Memphis, Cambridge, 


Mass., and Fall River 


A preliminary tabulation of 


gathered 


wholesalers proper in Omaha in 


amounted to $482,763,581. 


paid them $11.880,934 in salaries 


$26 621,986. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
the 
such as manu- 
sales branches bulk tank sta- 
tions in the petroleum industry, etc., and 
“functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
of 
which are similar ,o those of wholesalers. 
|The total volume of business transacted 
| by those establishments amounted to $215,- 
651,260 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 3,078 men and women, paid 
them $5,814,243 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 


there were 259 establishments in 
Omaha wholesale field, 


facturers’ 


selling agents, etc. the operations 


approximate cost value of $10,714,040. 


The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Omaha whole- 


data 
in the Census of Distribution 
| indicates that wholesale trade in Omaha, 
Nebr., exceeds $695,000,000 annually. This 
| total includes business done by all con- 
cerns performing the wholesale function. | 

The volume of business done by the 325 
1929 
Those whole- 
salers employed, 6,218 men and women, 
and 
wages and carried stock at the close of 
1929 with an approximate cost value of 


sale field in 1929 amounted to $698,414,841. | 


Memphis, Tenn 


A preliminary tabulation of 


Tenn.. exceeds $570,000,000 annually. 


wholesalers proper in Memphis 
amounted to $316,300,363. 
salers 


paid them $10,840,116 in salaries 


$19,814,529. 


|phis wholesale field, 


in the petroleum industry, etc., 


are similar to those of wholesalers. 
total volume of business 


approximate cost value of $12,221,074. 


269,495. 
Cambridge. Mass. 





cerns performing the wholesale function. 


The volume of business done by the 
73 wholesalers proper in Cambridge in 
Those | 
; and 
women, paid them $2.292.627 in salaries 
and wages, and carried stock at the close 
of 1929 with an approximate cost value 


1929 amounted 
wholesalers 


to $22,095,638. 
employed 1,112 men 


of $3,360,689. 
In addition 


similar to those of wholesalers. 


| establishments amounted 





data 
ts ges | gathered in the Census of Distribution in- 
According to Association | dicates that wholesale trade in Memphis, 
This 
total includes business done by all con- 
}cerns performing the wholesale function. 
The volume of business done by the 367 
in 1929 
Those whole- 
emploved 6,016 men and women, 
and 
; Wages and carried stock at the close of 
The | ne with an approximate cost value of 
following additional information was made| In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 214 establishments in the Mem- 
such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches bulk tank stations 
and 
| “functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
The 
transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $254.- 
969.132 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 3,727 men and women, paid 
them $4,988,672 in salaries and wages and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an} 


The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Memphis | ered in the Census of Distribution indi- 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $571,- ;cates that wholesale trade in Fall River, 
This | occur 
| total includes business done by all con-| 

A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 
ered in the Census of Distribution indi- | 
cates that wholesale trade in Cambridge, 
| Mass., exceeds $45,000,000 annually. This 
total includes business done by all con- 


to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 36 establishments in the Cam- 
bridge wholesale field, such as manufac- 
turers’ sales branches, bulk tank stations 
in the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, selling 
agents, etc., the operation of which are 
The total 
volume of business transacted by those 
to $24,543,870 | 
Those establishments gave em- 
ployment to 1,349 men and women, paid 


the company 


tories likely 
investigacion.” 


fore the Federal Trade Commission. 


Judson C. Dickerman, engineer exam- 


iner for the Commission, who investigated 
the operations of the utility, testified that 
“has been found to have} 
some operating practices and results which | 
may be valuable in the final analyses of 
the results ot this investigation.” 
that inasmuch as it has not been subject 
to mergers and reorganizations, “with the 
consequent distortion of records and ac- 
counts,” 
clearest and longest electric utility his- 
to be encountered in this} 


He said 


it “thus furnishes one of the 


Set of Rate Schedules 
Is Said to Be Simple 


Testifying regarding the rate situation, 


Mr. Dickerman said that the Cleveland 
company “has one of the simplest, plain- 
est, 
he has seen. 
railway and railway terminals, there are 
essentially only two electric schedules, he 
stated. 


least-limited set of rate schedules” 
Outside of those for electric 


One of the schedules is applicable to 
all consumers having not over 20 kilo- 
watts of demand. The minimum charge 
is 75 cents per service, and the rate sched- 
ule starts with 5 cents per kilowatt hour 
for the first 40 kilowatt hours a month 
4 cents for each of the next 200 kilowatt 
hours, and 2.8 cents for each of the next 
2,260 kilowatt hours, it was testified. 

Large commercial and industrial sched- 
ules are provided for consumers with a 
demand in excess of 20 kilowatts, accord- 
ing to testimony, which graduate from 1.5 
cents to 0.5 cent, plus demand charges. 
Provision is made in both rates so that on 
bills exceeding the minimum charge, the 


approximate cost value of $1,522,824. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Cambridge 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted $46,- 
639,508. 


Fall River, Mass. 
A preliminary tabulation of data gath- 


Mass., exceeds $50,000,000 annually. 


cerns performing the wholesale function. 

The volume of business done by the 84 
wholesalers proper in Fall River in 1929 
amounted to $24,893,668. Those whole- 
salers employed 549 men and women, paid 
them $876,021 in salaries and wages, and 
carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 


| approximate cost value of $680,982. 


In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
there were 30 establishments in the Fall 
River wholesale field, such as manufac- 


| turers’ sales branches, bulk tank stations 


in the petroleum industry, etc., and “func- 
tional middlemen,” such as brokers, sell- 
ing agents, etc., the operations of which 
are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business transacted by 
those establishments amounted to $29,- 
286,075 in 1929. Those establishments gave 
employment to 298 men and women, paid 
them $514,873 in salaries and wages, and 


| carried stock at the close of 1929 with an 


approximate cost value of $680,982. 

The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Fall River 
wholesale field in 1929 amounted to $54,- 





them $2,748.379 in salaries and wages, and | 179,743.—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 
Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 
1086527. (See 1109950.) Co., Inc. v. Singer Box Co., Inc. Decree pro 
| 1104589, Ward & Taylor, Gear grinding confesso for plaintiff April 8, 1931. 
|} machine, 1155532, F. A. Ward, Machine for 1437554. (See 1242872.) 

grinding splined shafts, 1271495, same, 1465148. (See 1299232.) 

Method of grinding splined shafts and other 1469344, W. Ware, Roller, filed April 11, 
| interrupted cylindrical bodies, 1273016, same, 1931, D. C., W. D. Mich. (Grand Rapids), 
| Splined shaft, filed March 10, 1931, D. C., 8 Doc. 2436, W. Ware, et al. v. Montgomery 

D. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 1302, The Gear Ward & Co. 


Grinding Machine Co. v. Warner Gear Co 

1109950, C. A. Andren, Signaling apparatus, 
1666589, C. W. Bassett, Elevator signaling 
system 1086527, & Timmons, 
Street indicator for cars, C. C. A., 3d Cir., 


Hamilton 


Doc, 4480, Graham & Norton Co. v. Elevator 
Supplies Co Decree affirmed April 9, 
1931, 

1131525. Kelly & Wood, Locomotive cur- 
tain, filed April 9, 1931, D. C. Minn., 4th Div 
Doc. 1994, C. Kelly, et al. v. Northern Pacific 

| Rwy. Co 

1155532 (See 1104589.) 


1173141, W. Bartholomae, Sounding toy, filed 
April 10, 1931, D. C., S. D. N.@¥., Doc. E 
59/173, Bar-Zim Toy Mfg. Co., Inc. v. Riemann 
Seabrey Co., Inc., et al. 

1183161, F. N. Bierce, Guard for guys, filed 
| April 9, 1931, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc 
E 730, The Specialty Device Co., et al. v. 
South East Joslyn Co. 

1209460, G. F. Lowe, Recoverly means for 
machine construction devices, filed Sept. 
23, 1930, D. C. R. I., Doc. 353, G. F. Lowe 
v. National Collapsible Tube Co. Dismissed 
Feb. 13, 1931 

1212161, F. E. Getts 
Jacobs, same, D. C., W. D.N. Y., Doc. 811-D, 
| Electrical Engineers Equipment Co. v. The 
| Champion Switch Co Decree for plaintiff 

April 8, 1931. 


Switch, 1515116, E. H. 


1212840, F. J. Straub, Building block and 
method of making same, D. C., M Pa., 
Doc. E 693, Crozier-Straub, Inc., et al. v. 
Scranton Tile & Supply Co. Injunction 
granted April 7, 1931 

1237778, G. C. Harter, Mustard beater, D. 
E. D. Wash. (Spokane), Doc. E 4377 
(L-4510), G. C. Harter v. W. T. Cormana. 
Dismissed for want of prosecution April 7, 


1931. Doc. E 4378 (L-4511), G. C. Harter v. 
C. Pease. Decree as above. 

1242872. 1357521, 1437554. C Saunders, 
Self-serving store, 1297405, same, Price 


tagging means, filed April 10, 1931, D. C., 
N. D. Okla. (Tulsa), Doc. E 628, Piggly 
Wiggly Corp. v. J. A. Strauss, et al. (Strauss 
& Futterman). 

1271495, 1273016 (See 1104589.) 

1297405 (See 1242872.) 

1299232, H. Rosenberg, Art of fastening 
1411184, same, Sheet metal 
structure and fastening therefor, 1465148, 
same, Screw, appeal! filed April 6, 1931, C. C. 
A., 2d Cir., Doc. 11455, H. Rosenberg, et al. 
v. Carr Fastener Co 

1303161, J. F. Cavanagh, Electric 
filed Dee. 25, 1928, D. C. Conn 
Doc. B’ 1879, B. A. Fones v. 
Specialty Co. 

1320354, J. H. Adams, 


switch, 
The American 


Oil-converting ap- 


pairatus, 1320727, same, Apparatus for the 
conversion of liquids, fluids and oils, 1327263, 
same, Process for the conversion of liquids, 
fluids and oils, D. C., N Okla. (Tulsa), 
Doc. E 251, The Texas Co. v. Producers & 
Refiriers Corp. Dismissed April 7, 1931. 

1320727, 1327263 (See 1320354.) 

1349041, 1518245, J. Hh. Boyce, Curtain fix- 
ture, D. C.. W. D. Mich. (Grand Rapids), 


Doc. E 2348, J. H. Boyce Mfg. Co. v. Kirsch 
Co Decree for plaintiff April 3, 1931. 

1357521 (See 1242872.) 

1383035, C. R. Short, Bearing shim, D. C., 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 45/145, General Motors 
Corp, et al. v. Lehr Auto Supply Co., Inc. 
Consent decree for plaintiff April 7, 1931. 

1411184 (See 1299232.) 

1428226, A. J. Ganz. Display device, D. C.., 


D. is. ¥., Doc. E 97/350, Kinson-Freeman 





(New Haven)@ 





1485552, E. F. Colby, Fan and pulley 
therefor, D. C. Minn. (St. Paul), Doc. E 1144, 
E. F. Colby v. Ford Motor Co. Dismissed 
for want of equity Jan. 22, 1931. 


1515116. (See 1212161.) 

1518245. (See 1349041.) 

1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, D. C., 
N. D. Ga. (Atlanta), Doc. E 595, A. B. Dick 
Co. v. The Shallcross Co., Inc., et al. Dis- 


missed without prejudice (notice April 9, 
1931). 

1528345, H. W. Russ, Heel and method of 
making, filed April 9, 1931, D. C., 8. D. Ohio 
W. Div., Doc. E 729, United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. v. Vulcan Corp. 

1532144, H. C. Link, Shipping basket, D. C., 
S. D. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. (E 90), 1275, 
H. C. Link v. Evansville Basket & Crate 
Co., et al Patent held valid but not in- 
fringed Feb. 21, 1931. 

1534289, E. Teppet, Process of and composi- 
tion of matter for killing plants, appeal 
filed March 2, 1931, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doc. 
4576, A. Charpilloz, et al. v. Reade Mfg. Co. 


1580287, Colle & Colle, Glass substitute, 
D. C. Wash. (Seattle), Doc. 817, Accetol 
Products, Inc. v. Hardware Specialties Co. 


Patent held valid April 9, 1931. 

1635115, Deutsch & Pfeifer, Apparatus for 
cleaning containers, C. C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 
5419, Merit Oil Equipment Co. v. Fry Equip- 
ment Corp., et al. Claims 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 15, 
16 and 19 held not infringed, claim 19 held 
valid and infringed April 10, 1931. 

1636416, L. G. Handy, Track for toy elec- 
tric trains, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 11291, L. 
G. Handy, et al. v. American Flyer Mfg. Co. 
Decree affirmed (notice April 6, 1931). 

1652561, A. O. Dady, Ironing machine, 
1656656, Anderson & Janda, same, 1762605, 
same, Table structure, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. 
Div., Doc. 3622, Conlon Corp. v. The Apex 
Electrical Mfg. Co. Claims 8, 10 and 14 of 
1652561, claims 1 to 6 incl. of 1656656, claims 
7 and 11 of 1762605 held valid and infringed 
April 8, 1931. 

1656656. (See 1652561.) 

1660832, E. Conti, Tube forming machine, 
appeal filed April 3, 1931, C. C. A., 2d Cir., 
Doc, 11445, Herz Straw Co., Inc. v. 8. Smith, 


et al 

1661141. (See 1664271.) 

1664271, J. Steinberg, Head gear and 
method of making, 1661141, C. Lipper, 
Bandeaux, appeal filed April 2, 1931, C. C. 


A., 2d Cir., Doc. 11444, Lipper Mfg. Co., Inc. 
v. American Band Trimming, Inc. 

1656656. (See 1652561.) 

1666589. (See 1109950.) 

1683806, J. W. Richards Jr., Shoe for trans- 
mission clutch drum lug, filed March 12, 
1931, D. C. Minn. (8t. Paul). Doc. E 2184, 
J. W. Richards Jr., v. Ford Motor Co. 

1697654, F. Jantzen, Towel stand, 1783149, 
same, Towel cabinet, filed April 10, 1931, 
D. C., 8. D. N. Y., Doc. E 59/172, F. Jantzen, 
et al. v. S. D. Hoffman (Terminal Supply 
Co.), et al 

1756919, Becker & Munson, Special con- 
tainer, 1780142, same, Method of packaging 


articles, filed April 4, 1931, D. C., E. D. 
Mich., 8. Div., Doc. 4723, The Dobeckmun 
Co. v. Tegge-Jackman Cigar Co. 

1762605. (See 1652561.) « 

1780142. (See 1756919.) 

1783149. (See 1697654.) 

1783337, E. W. Little, Attachment for 


welding machines, filed April 3, 1931, D. C., 

8S. D. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 1305, E. W. 

Little v. Indianapolis Cage Corp., et al 
1787035, C. R. Davis, Shield for automobile 


The utility | 





Furnishing residents of Cleveland with average rate shall not exceed 5 cénts 
electric energy at a maximum rate of 5| kilowatt hour, it was set, forth. 
cents per kilowatt hour and offering large | 
industrial users rates as low as one-half | the utility brought out “that with the rate | 
cent. the Cleveland Electric Illuminating! structure and business development of the} 
Company is earning a return of 8 to 10 | company as they are, with a 5 cent maxi-| 
per cent of its actual investment in util- | mum 
ity property, it was testified May 14 be-/ high class service, generating power from 
| coal, it is earning a return in the neigh-| 

The company, one of the large operating borhood of 8 to 10 per ¢ent on its actual | 
electric utility companies of the country,|investment in utility property.” 
is a subsidiary of the North American | 
Company group and serves more than | 
300,000 electric consumers. 
was examined by the Commission, it was | 
testified, “as one of the highly individual | 
companies in the holding company as rep-| 
resentative of that holding company’s 
policies toward subsidiaries.” 


that the company competes in some meas- 
ure with the Cleveland municipal plant, 
and that action on the part of the city) 
in setting a maximum rate of 3 cents re- 
sulted A 
years, after which the company and the|the insurance company, it was held. 
|city agreed to a 5-cent maximum rate for Se 





| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





| 


| 
| 


|; Stock in one year. 





per 


Inquiry into fixed capital accounts of | 


rate, liberal customer regulations, | 


Competes to Some Extent 


With Municipal Plant 


Further inquiry into rates brought out 


in litigation lasting nearly six 


|todian no lien upon the general funds of 





Claim Construed 


Denies Preference to Fed- 
eral. Custodian 





Avspany, N. Y., May 14. | 


Because commissions payable by the 
liquidated United States branch of the 
Second Russian Insurance Co., to H. Mut- 
zenbecher Jr., of Hamburg, Germany, were 
not a property interest vested in Mr. Mut- 
zenbecher, the latter being no more than 
a general creditor, the Alien Property Cus- 
todian is likewise a general creditor and 
his claim against the funds of the com- 
pany, under the Trading With the Enemy 
Act, is not preferred, the New York Court 
of Appeals has just held. The court re- 
versed the recent order of the Appellate 
Division (5 U. S. Daily, 3496) in which 
the Alien Property Custodian’s elaim was 
given preferred status. | 

The court ruled that the Alien Property 
Custodian by his demand took whatever | 
title the enemy has and acquires no 
greater right. The demand gave the Cus- 





the private company, but the publicly 


;}owned system retained a nominal 3-cent 


maximum. To the latter charge, how- 
ever, there is added a service charge of 


30 cents, it was brought out. 


Mr. Dickerman testified that the mu- 
nicipal service is limited to certain dis- 


|tricts and that its capacity at present is 


understood to be about 50,000 kilowatts. 
Its business is from 10 to 15 per cent of 
the private company’s. It is understood, 
he stated, that the company does not ac- 
tively compete in the districts served by 
the city plant, though there is some du- 
plication in the border territory between 
the two systems. 

The examiner stated that the rates of 
the two systems apparently have been 
mutually reactive. The private company 
has not attempted voluntarily to meet 
the city rate on small-consumer business, 
while the city evidently “has watched the 
wholesale rates of the private company 
with the intention of undercutting them 
as little as possible.” 

Evidence showing that the fixed capi- 
tal accounts represent actual costs of the 
property installed was introduced through 


joo of Ohio Public Utilities Commis- | 
sion 


reports. The data, Mr. Dickerman 
testified, “seem to establish the fact that 
the fixed capital account of the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminatjng Company is sub- 
stantially less than the equivalent of ac- 


tual cost of property, for 85 per cent is| 


represented by additions since 1914, and 
the 1914 appraisal having been at prewar 
prices it must have not materially ex- 
ceeded the historic cost of the property 
as normally exhibited in the fixed capital 
account.” 


New York Court Clarifies 


Ship Repairer’s Liability | 
ALBANY, N. Y., May 14.) 


A ship repairer’s legal liability policy 
which by rider covers losses “which may 
on vessels injured or damaged 
while in the assured's charge being altered 
and (or) repaired” followed by printed 
words of the policy reading “with privi- 
lege to lay up and make additions, alter- 
ations and repairs, and to go into dry 
dock,”’ does not cover the insured’'s legal 
liability for the loss of a vessel merely 
tied up at the insured’s dock, according to 
a@ decision of the New York Court of Ap- 
peals. 

The court held that a fair reading of 
the policy shows it was intended to cover 
only boats while in the insured’s charge 
being altered and (or) repaired. The 
boat in question was not in charge of 
the plaintiff, as the owner had his own 
watchman in charge, nor were repairs or 
alterations being made. 

The case was entitled Marine Basin Co., 
Inc., v. Northwestern Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co. 


Changes in Insurance Laws 
Of Illinois Recommended 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 14. 


The House Insurance Committee has 
recommended passage of the agents’ qual- 
ification bill (H. 735) with amendments 
to exempt fraternal beneficiary societies, 
Illinois life insurance companies and 
farm mutual insurance companies. 
censes under the act would be issued 
March 1, 1932. Similar amendments have 
been made in the brokers’ bill (H. 734). 

The Committee also recommended the 
following bills: H. 738, extending the 
power of the Director of Trade and Com- 
merce to investigate insurance companies, 
and H. 763, requiring new insurance com- 
panies to complete organization in two 
years and pay in proceeds from sale of 


The bill (H. 739) 
companies with a capital of $200,000 to 
transact any three kinds of insurance 
listed in the Casualty Act was referred 
to a subcommittee. Another bill (H. 510) 
relative to burial societies was tabled at 
the request of the sponsor. 


Bay State Lottery Asked 
For Old-age Pensions 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


assessors. The lottery bill would create 
a commission consisting of the Commis- 
stoner of Public Welfare, the State Treas- 
urer and three persons appointed by the 
Governor. 

“Said commission,” bill 


the provides, 


|“shall conduct a State lottery, the profits 
|}of which shall be paid over to the State 
| Treasurer to be used for the purpose of 


| Ohio, E. Diy., Doc, E 373i, 


paying the cost of assistance given to cer- 
tain aged persons under the provisions of 
chapter 118A. Said commission may make 
rules and regulations necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section and may 
employ such clerical help and other as- 
sistance as may be necessary therefor.” 


radiators, filed April 10, 1931, D. C., E. D. 
Mich., 8. Div., Doc, 4739, Davis Too! & Engi- 
neering Co. v. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
1787610, A. Blustein, Counter and method 
of making. filed April 9, 1931, D. C. Mass., 
Doc. E 3415, H. Brown, et al v. 8. Merker, 
et al. Doc. E 3414, H. Brown, et al. v. Bay 
State Counter Co. 
1789949, A. Georgiev, Electrolytic cell, ates 
7 


April 11, 1931, D. C.. S. D. N . Doc 
59/174, Aerovox Wireless Corp. v. Mayo 
Laboratories, Inc. 

1790156, J. L. Kleinman, Tennis racket, 
filed April 6, 1931, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3413, 
J. L. Kleinman v. R. E. Kent, et al. 

Re. 16518, R. A. Gorsuch, Shipping box 


for chicks, filed April 11, 1931, D. C., N . 
The Congor Mfg. 
Co. v. R. H. Vaughn, et al. 

Re. 17393, J. Mayer, Hair waving appli- 
ance and method, filed April 6, 1931, D. C., 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 3728, The Philad 
Co. v. A. L. Greenfield, et al. (Dealers Sup- 
ply Co.) 

Des. 70209, J. Berlinger, Wedding ring, C. 
C. A., 2d Cir., Doc. 11309, J. Berlinger v. 
Busch Jewelry Co., Inc. Decree reversed 
(notice April 13, 1931). 

Des. 83693, J. Moosherr, Lace, filed April 
11, 1931, D. C., 8. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 59/175, 
Liberty Lace & Netting Works v. Acme Tex- 
tiles, Inc., et al. 

T. M. 87202, General Roofing Mfg. Co., 
Roofing T. M. 103781, same, Certain named 
construction material, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doc. 


| 4432, Certain-Teed Products Corp. v. Phila- 


i 


delphia & Suburban Mortgage & Guarantee 
Co. Decree affirmed April 6, 1931. 
‘4. M. 103761. (See T. M. 87202.) 


Li- | 


to permit pee 





Private. Businesses 


the Commission's order 
guarantee is to serve as a substitute for 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





TelephoneDeposit 


Held Not to Be 
Letter of Credit 


Regular Payment May Be 


Required by Company De- 
spite Guarantee, Wiscon- 
sin Commission Holds 


Martson, Wis., May 14. 
A guarantee of payment for telephone 


|service made as a deposit at the time of 
|beginning service does not operate as a 


letter of credit” that permits a subscriber 


,to defer payment of bills to the amount 
jof the guarantee, according to an order 
oo issued by the Railroad Commis- 
sion. 


E. P. Mueller had filed a complaint 


against the Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
|pany for disconnecting his telephone for 
}nonpayment of monthly bills when he had 
|On deposit a guarantee of payment in the 
amount of $25. 


“The contention of the complainant,” 
said, ‘that his 


| |prompt and regular payment of bills for 


To Be Licensed at 


|Service rendered up to the amount of the 
| Suaranty or that it is a ‘letter of credit’ is, 
to say the least, erroneous. 
| is to secure payment of delinquent con- 
sumers’ bills after a utility has exhausted 
all of the rights to enforce payment of 
bills authorized by the ultiities’ and the 


Its purpose 


| Commission's rules and regulations. 


‘(Government to Issue Per- 
mits, But Warns Appli- 

cants First to Examine 

Situation Carefully 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


to bring their families and establish homes, 
and the necessary facilities to make this 
possible are provided. The town site, 
heretofore a desert waste, is seven miles 
from the damsite. Water will be pumped 
six miles from the Colorado River, and 
sold at cost. Electricity will be furnished 
at first by the Southern Sierras and Ne- 
vada-California Power Co., and later by 
the Government from the Hoover Dam 
power plant. 

The Government will not erect any 
buildings for commercial use or for resi- 
dences for any but its own employes. All 
building will be subject to certain Govern- 
ment specifications, and buildings in the 
residential section cannot be used for com- 
mercial or industrial purposes. 





Four Classes of Permits 


For purposes of efficiency, all permits to 
be issued will be grouped under four clas- | 
sifications, exclusive, limited, special and | 
personal. In the exclusive classification | 
will be grouped permits involving the oper- 
ation of that which is in effect a public 
utility or such limitation is clearly in the 
|public interest, such as hospitals, tele- 
phone system, garbage plant, tourist camp, 
landing field, etc. The Government it- 
self may operate any item in this class. 

Under the limited classification will be 
grouped the usual lines of wholesale and 
retail business or service to the public not 
included in the other classes, of which at | 
least two will be granted, limited to the 
needs of the town, and which may later be | 
increased. 

The “special” classification includes au- | 
tomobile sales, gasoline and oil distrib- 
utors, banks, motor lines to connect with 
|outside points, telegraph and radio com- | 
| panies, construction and rental of build- | 
|ings, and other industries or services re- | 
quiring special treatment. 

Personal permits will be-granted to rep- | 
utable members of the professions where 
personal service is rendered, and no large | 
| investment is involved in establishing an | 
office, when in good standing and author- | 
|ized to practice in the States of which | 
they are residents. | 
| Permits will be granted only to citizens | 





of the United States, and will be for a pe- | 
|riod ending June 30, 1941. | 
It is not expected that permittees will 
|be able to begin business before Septem- 
| ber, 1931, and possibly later. 
| Each lease will provide for its forfeiture 
upon violation of penal Jaws or regu- 
lations. 
No lease for business purposes will be 
| granted until after the granting of a per- 
mit for the business. 








Demand for Skilled 
| Salespeople Claimed 


Vocational Board Says Business 
Needs Trained Specialists 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


Millions of dollars are wasted annually, 
testimony indicates, in recruiting sales- 
men, most of whom become failures. A 
large chain organization asserts that the 
difficulty it faces is in finding men of 
proper caliber in merchandising. From 
its own staff, it finds it increasingly diffi- 
cult to pick men of executive ability. 

In consequence of an appeal for sales- 
men and more information on instruction 
in selling, the Federal Board has found 
that one of the greatest needs in voca- 
tional education today is in training per- 
sons how to distribute necessary commodi- 
ties. This means greater consumption 
and a return of prosperity. 

The principle on which any training 
scheme should proceed. is first to select 
men unemployed in a particular field, | 
say carpenters, and train them in selling | 
the things that they know about in con- 
structing. The chief object of selling is 
to make a buyer realize what he wants. 
His satisfaction is the chief requisite for 
all selling. 

A man should be trained te sell goods 
he knows about. A carpenter out of work, 
for example, should not be encouraged to 
sell automobiles, but to sell commodities 
connected with building. 

Advertising, valuable as it is to busi- 
ness, must be supplemented with sales- 
manship. The seller should not only know 
about his line but more than this, he 
should have what is described, for want 
of a better expression, as “social intelli- 
gence.” He must know how to meet a 
buyer intelligently and explain his needs | 
according to the buyers’ point of view. 

Communities have an opportunity be- 
fore them to study the needs of selling as 
a vocation. Local committees might assist 
in an advisory capacity. Courses could 
be introduced to suit local needs. When 
business men realize that the flow of goods 
to consumers is retarded because of a lack 
of distributive ability, the failure of the 
high school in providing facilities neces- 
sary to that end should be corrected. 

In studying -the possibilities of sales-| 
manship and in preparing a study on prin- | 
ciples of selling, the Federal Board is 
aiming to meet a real need of the Ameri- | 
can economic system in a practical way. 





Penalty on French Checks 


The date of a check in France must be 
written in words. Six per cent of the 
amount of the check is assessed as 4 
penalty if the date is written in figures. 
| Depaz.men. ec? Gommerce.) 


| posits and guaranties 
consumers as well as the company, since 
it is upon the consumers that the burden 
| of bad debts and collecting delinquent ac- 
|counts ultimately falls. 
were permitted to exhaust their deposits 
before service could be discontinued, the 
utility would ultimately be left without 
any security. 


“The sole question before the Commis- 


sion is the power of the telephone utility 
| to invoke its rights under the above rule 
| to discontinue service of a delinquent sub- 
scriber who has furnished a guaranty. 


Universally Accepted 
“The principle that a utility may dis- 


continue service of a delinquent con- 
sumer 
Such principle has been applied, and cor- 
rectly so, to a consumer who has furnished 
| a cash deposit. 
if appears reasonable that the rule should 
likewise apply to a consumer who has 
| furnished only a guaranty as security. 


has been universally accepted. 


Under such circumstances, 


“The purpose of the requirement of de- 
is to protect the 


If consumers 


Would Be Without Security 
“In the present case there is no cash 


| deposit or deposit of any kind, but a mere 
guaranty. 
Payment, when service had been rendered 


If this were treated as a pre- 


p to the amount of the guaranty the 


utility would not only be left without any 
|security for the future but it would also 
|have the task of attempting to collect on 
;the guaranty, which might be more ex- 
pensive than would be warranted by the 
amount involved, 
;are frequently made as an accommoda- 
|tion and without any real expectation that 
|Payment on the guaranty will be des 
| manded.” 


since such guaranties 


‘Moreover, if consumers were not re< 


quired to pay for service until the amount 
due exceeded the guaranty it would re- 
quire a much greater allowance for work- 


ing capital. These increased operaing 
costs would inevitably be reflected in 
higher rates for all consumers. While we 
recognize the obligation of a utility to 


regulate its practices with a view to the 


public convenienca we think that the 


;real public interest supports the practice 
of the company.” 


Laundry Device Is Held 
To Warrant Grant of Patent 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


fication, as one possible specific form of 
his product, a padding formed “from a 
mixture of relatively thick particles 31 
and thin particles 32, as by intermixing 
granular cork waste or ground cork disk 
waste with ‘ground’ cork flakes in vary- 
ing proportions, * * *.” This specifie 
form of appellant's disclosure is fully an- 
ticipated by the references. The claims 
- issue, however, are not framed on this 
orm. 


We are of opinion that the appellant’s 
claims 1 to 9, inclusive, should be allowed 
}and the decision of the Board of Appeals 
is hereby reversed and patent will issue 
on said claims. 








9 Trains Daily 
to Chicago 


LED BY 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LIMITED 


EAVE home when you 
choose arrive in 
Chicago at the most conven- 
ient hour. The flexible Penn- 
sylvania schedule enables you 
to travel at your convenience. 
Luxurious appointments, 
courteous service and savory 
meals makethetripeven more 
enjoyable. 


Swift luxurious flyers to Chicago 


THE LIBERTY LIMITED 
New De Luse Coach Service 





Leaves Washington 3.25 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago....... ssecee 9.10 A.M, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED 
Leaves Washington............ 1.36 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago. .....-.esseeeee 8.00 A.M. 
MANHATTAN LIMITED 
Leaves Washington.........+++ 7.05 P.M. 
Arrives Chicago. ...........++08 2.95 P.M. 


(Standard Time) 
Six other trains to Chicago daily 


ALAN B. SMITH, General Passenger Agent, 
613-14th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
Telephone National 9140. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 





RAILROADS . 


New York Sees 
Peril to Port in 
Free Lighterage 


Declares Decision for New 
Jersey in Rate Dispute 
Would Drive Away Ship- 
ping and Other Interests 


New York, N. Y., May 14.—Corporation | 
Counsel Arthur J. W. Hilly, of New York 
City, called a number of witnesses to- 
day in the New York-New Jersey hear- 
ings on harbor lighterage rates, before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission exam- | 
iners, to illustrate the magnitude of the) 
investment which New York City has in 
its waterfront. Mayor James J. Walker | 
testified that he believed the attempt | 
New Jersey is making to abolish free 
lighterage in New York if decided in their | 
favor would spell threatened ruin of New 
York’s shipping and commercial prestige. | 

“If New Jersey wins it will drive this 
shipping and kindred interests away from | 
New York and New Jersey couldn't make 
accommodations for it,” Mayor Walker 
said. 

: Development of the Port 

He said that New York has spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to develop 
its port facilities and that if New Jer- 
sey attempts to build up its accommoda- 
tions of its port it would be such a stu- 
pendous task because of the shallow water 
in places and rock formations that the) 
State would become bankrupted by the 
expense. | 


Mayor Walker was cross-examined by 
J. B. Campbell, counsel for Boston inter- | 
ests, and John P. Hill, representing Bal- | 
timore interests. He said that the port 
of New York ought to stay where it 
is and that he was not attempting to 
attack Baltimore rates. | 

T. S. Keller, chief engineer of the Dock 
Department, testified regarding harbor fa- | 
cilities afforded and disclosed that the 
city has under contract or actual con- 


. . FINANCE 


Military Aircraft 
hort of Maximum 


Neither Army Nor Navy Will 


Have Reached Its Limit at 
End of Fiscal Year 


Neither the Army nor the Navy at the 
end of the current fiscal year on June 30 


wili have expanded its air force to the 


maximum limit agreed upon when Con- | 


gress in 1926 enacted the five-year pro- 
grams for these branches of the services, 
according to information made available 
May 14 at the Departments ef War and 
the Navy. 

The next fiscal year will see all but 
three squadrons of the Navy's authorized 
program commissioned for active service, 
and the remainder will be in service in 
the early part of 1933. 

The Army Air Corps is finishing the 
fourth increment of its 1,800-plane pro- 
gram, one year behind schedule, and pro- 
posed procurement during the fiscal year 
1932 involves the purchase of 392 planes 
of seven types. 

There will be on hand or on order, 
according to recent estimates, 1,555 Air 
Corps planes and 162 National Guard air- 
craft when the current fiscal period ends; 
the Navy will have about 1,000 on hand 
or on order on June 30. 


Several Agreements 
Covering Shipping 


Transfer Cancelled 

Shipping Board Announces 
Action by Companies on 
Accords Affecting Move- 
ment of Cargoes 


Cancellation of several rate agreements 
by shipping lines has just been announced 
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Federal Tests 
Reduce Tail-spin 
Accident Total 


waa 

Designers Unable to Over- 
come Undesirable Tend- 
ency Toward Spinning, 
Engineering Group Told 


(Continued from Page 1.} 


merce during the latter part of 1928. It 
became evident from our accident statis- 
tics, which were by that time fairly com- 
prehensive, that in certain makes of air- 
craft the proportion of tail-spin accidents 
to the total accidents was inconsistent 
with other makes of aircraft. In light of 
the fact that four or five, or perhaps more, 
airplanes were crashing due to tail spins, 
|with a frequency far exceeding other 
makes, we were led to believe that the 
cause to a great extent must have been 
due to peculiar flight characteristics in the 
airplanes involved. We therefore set out 


|to determine what these characteristics | 
{were and how best the corrective meas- | 


}ures could be instituted. 

Minimum Standard Determined 
| After considerable study such a mini- 
;mum standard was determined and put 
into effect about Jan. 1, 1929. This stand- 


ard was provided for a determination of | 


longitudinal, lateral, 
| characteristics. » It seemed to the Depart- 
ment at that time that these standards 


|were not only absolutely necessary, but |} 


{were also practicable and could well be 
applied without materially adding to the 
cost or decreasing the performance of air- 
|planes. The procedure involved was com- 
| paratively simple. 

As previously, manufacturers continued 
| to submit complete drawings, stress anal- 
|ysis, and other technical data in support 
|of their application for an Approved Type 
Certificate for a new design of airplane. 
| After these technical data were examined 
}and were adjudged satisfactory, an in- 


struction 12 piers in the East and North |»y the Shipping Board. The announce-|spector for the Department of Commerce 


Rivers at an estimated cost of $27,900,000, 
in addition to approximately $500,000 | 
worth of bulkhead construction in Jamaica 
Bay. | 
Comparative Importance 

Quoting statistics to show that the port 
of New York is the most important in 
the world, Mr. Keller declared that Ham- 
burg has only 15 per cent of New York’s 
berthing space, Liverpool 27 per cent, 
Boston but half as many piers and one- 
fifth as much shoreline, and San Fran- 
cisco has but one-fifth as many piers as 
thi: city. 

Andrew S. Corbett, auditor of the Dock 
Department, stated that the city’s gross 
income from pier rentals and wharfage | 
in 1929 amounted to $7,658,715, with oper- | 
ating expenses of $1,576,873, and expendi- | 
tures for construction, engineering and the 
acquisition of property $5,775,570. From 
1870 to 1929, inclusive, he said, the city’s 
total income from pier rentals and wharf- 
age was $188,335,851, 
total expenditures from 1878 to 1929, in- 
clusive, of $193,049,318. ; 

Henry W. Miller, of the Marine Division 


of the Police Department, and Charles W.| agreement is requested because of change | 
Rankin, battalion chief at Fire Headquar- | in the names of each of the original par- | 


ment follows in full text: 

Cancellation of the following agreements 
which have been in operation was ap- 
proved by the Shipping Board today: 

811-C—Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with 
Sacramento Navigation Company: The 
agreement provided for through ship- 
ments from Mobile and New Orleans to 
Sacramento, Calif.. with transhipment at 
San Francisco, transportation service from 
Gulf ports to San Francisco being fur- 
nished by Redwood Line, Inc. Cancella- 
tion of this agreement is requested be- 
cause, as the result of unification of serv- 
ices of the Gulf Pacific Line and Redwood 
Line, Inc., the service performed by Red- 


{wood Line under this agreement will in|! 


future be rendered by the Gulf Pacific- 
Redwood Line under another agreement 
on file with the Board (586). 
Shipments to Orient 
958-C.—Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with 
Pacific-Java-Bengal Line: The agreement 


as compared with | is between Java Pacific Line and Redwood | 


Line, Inc., and covers through shipments 
from Oriental ports to Gulf ports via Pa- 
cific coast ports. Cencellation of this 


| was assigned to flight-test the airplane in 
; question. 

| These inspectors were carefully, chosen 
for their ability as pilots and for their 
comprehensive knowledge of airplanes, 
with particular reference to flight charac- 
teristics. They were the best men avail- 
able for that type of work, and their ob- 
jective was to determine the stability and 
spinning characteristics of the airplanes, 
as well as the workmanship, materials, 
and methods involved in their fabrication. 


Four Important Factors 


It has been our experience that in all 
of these types of planes there are four 
very important factors which will, in most’ 
cases, determine whether or not an air- 
plane will have satisfactory spinning char- 
| acteristics. These four factors are as fol- 
| lows: (a) It is necessary that the airplane 
| be stable about all three axes; (b) it is 
mecessary that the center of gravity be 
well forward with respect to the center 
of pressure, thus producing a nose-heavy 
| moment which is balanced by a down-load 
/on the stabilizer; (c) the wing loading 
| should be kept below a certain maximum 
figure which depends, among other things, 
upon the characteristics of the particular 


ters, testified as to the duties performed by | ties, the subject matter of the agreement | airfoil; (d) the weights of the airplane 
New York City’s marine equipment on the | now being covered by another —e and its cargo should be grouped as closely 


New Jersey waterfront. 
California Clarifies 
Freight Reparation Law 


SACRAMENTO, Cair., May 14. 


The California Supreme Court recently 
rendered a decision defining and clarify- 
ing the jurisdiction of the Railroad Com- 
mission to award reparation to shippers 
in proceedings involving freight rates. 

In a suit brought by the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe against the Railroad 
Commission, a number of railroads sought | 
to annul an order of the Commission di- | 
recting the payment of reparation for | 
the collection of charges in violation of 
the long and short haul provisions of the | 
California Constitution and the Public | 
Utilities Act. | 

It was contended by the carriers that | 
jurisdiction to award reparation for the | 
collection of such charges was vested ex- | 
clusively in the courts. The court ruled 
against the carriers in this regard and} 
held that there is concurrent. jurisdiction 
in the Railroad Commission and in the | 
courts over the matter of reparation for | 
the collection of such charges. 





Silver Imports Into India | 
Are Greater for Week | 


Silver imports into India during the 
seven days ended May 8 totaled 296,000 
ounces, all of which came from London, 
Says a dispatch to the Department of Com- 
merce from its Bombay Office. During the 
seven days ended May 1, imports totaled 
120,000 ounces. 


dum (1505.) 

1466-C.—Bull Insular Line, Inc., with 
United States Navigation Company, Inc.: 
The agreement provided for through 
movement of shipments from Virgin Is- 
lands and Puerto Rico to London and 
Liverpool and to designated south and 
East African ports, with transhipment at 
New York. 

1471-C.—Bull Insular Line, Inc., with 
Kokusai Line: The agreement covers 
through movement of shipments from Vir- 
gin Islands and Puerto Rico to Ham- 
burg via New York. 

812-C, 813-C—Gulf  Pacific-Redwood 
Line’ with Matson Navigation Company; 
850-C, with Oceanic and Oriental Navi- 
gation Company; 944-C, with United Fruit 


|; Company; 1162-C, with Nippon Yusen! 


Kaisha. 


Each of the agreements cancelled covers | 


an arrangement for through movement 
of shipments from point of origin on the 
line of one of the participating carriers 
to point of destination on the line of 
the other. In each instance the trans- 
potration service performed by Redwood 
Line under these agreements is to be 
continued by the Gulf Pacific-Redwood 
Line under other agreements on file with 
ithe Board. 


Railroad Forbidden 
To Operate Trucks 


Chicago Great Western Refused 
Sanction by Minnesota 


St. Paut, MINN., May 14. 
The Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 


}as possible around the center of gravity 
| of the airplane. 

It has been found in general that one 
or more of these factors were involved 
in the case of every airplane which spun 
unsatisfactorily and that the correction 
of this particular factor brought about the 
desired result. Even this statement, how- 
ever, is not absolute, for in a few cases 
in which all of these factors were appa- 
rently satisfactory, the airplane still con- 
tinued to spin unsatisfactorily. There are 
air forces effective in these cases which 
we do not as yet understand and which 
will require a great amount of research 
to thoroughly comprehend. 

Additional Research Needed 


It will be seen from this rather brief 
summary that the problem is comprehen- 
sive, and while much has been accom- 
plished, there still remains the necessity 
for further investigation. Perhaps our 
most valuable contribution in this connec- 
tion is the impetus which we have given 
to intensive spin study by focusing a great 
deal of attention on that particular 
maneuver. So far as the theory of flight 
is concerned, additional research work 
will be of tremendous assistance. 

In an effort to determine the actual 
value of spin-testing from the standpoint 
of safety, we have made a general study 
of spinning accidents for the entire pe- 
riod over which we have any record. In 
addition to this, we have made a detailed 
study of the year 1929, believing that year 
to be of particular interest in view of the 
fact that it was the first year during 
which spin tests were conducted. 

It will be noted that during the first 
half of 1929 the percentage of spin acci- 
dents dropped very sharply and that from 
then to the present time the percentage 





The total offtake for the seven days|Sion has denied an application by the} has remained approximately the same. 
ended May 8 was 1.120 bars, as compared | Chicago Great Western for permission to} The decrease in accidents amounts to 1.4 


with 945 bars for the seven days ended 
May 1. Silver stocks on May 8 were esti- 
mated at 5,550 bars, as compared with 
6,400 bars on May 1. 

Currency in reserve on April 30 totaled 
1,182,000,000 rupees, as compared with 1,- 
180,300,000 rupees on April 22. Bullion 
in reserve on April 30 totaled 172,000,000 
rupees, as compared with 69,500,000 rupees 
on April 22. The market is quiet with 
narrow fluctuations.—IJssued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Airworthiness Rules 
To Receive Study 


Aeronautics Branch Calls Con- 
ference With Manufacturers 


Suggested revisions in the Department 
of Commerce Airworthiness Requirements 
for Aircraft will be the subject of a con- 
ference July 31 at the Department of Com- 
merce between aircraft manufacturers and 
the Aeronautics Branch, it was announced 
May 14 by Col. Clarence M. Young, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics. | 

The airworthiness requirements con- 
stitute a set of rules embodying require- 
ments for structurally airworthy aircraft 
which serve as a guide to the aircraft in- 
dustry as to what will be required on new 
designs. The Aeronautics Branch cus- 
tomarily invites the aircraft industry to 
confer with its officials when major | 
amendments to these requirements are} 
contemplated. 

“The Department this year has only ni 
few suggested amendments to present at | 
the conference,” Col. Young said. “The | 
texts of these proposed revisions will be | 
made available to manufacturers in the 
near future so that they will have an op- 
portunity to study them before the date 
of the meeting in Washington. 

“Last year the manufacturers conferred 
with the Department upon changes then 


proposed in these requirements at a meet- | effective date is in conformity with the 


ing held in September, and the proposed 


operate motor trucks between points served 
by the railroad, for the handling of less 
than carload freight. 

A bill passed by the recent Legislature, 
providing that no railroad be authorized 
to engaged in highway transportation, 
was cited as one reason for the denial. 

The railroad did not intend to com- 
pete with existing truck lines but pre- 
sented estimates of savings of about $28,- 
000 a year in operating trucks in lieu 
of rail service. 

“The real question before the Commis- 
sion,” the order said, “is that of public 
convenience and necessity. In disposing 
of petition of the Northern Pacific Trans- 
port Company, a subsidiary of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company, for author- 
ity to operate over the highways of Min- 
nesota as an auto transportation com- 
pany, under record with one exception 
decidedly similar to that before the Com- 
mission in the instant case, it was the 
finding of the Commission that affirma- 
tive showing in support of public con- 
venience and necessity, as required by the 
statute, is entirely absent, and that with- 
out such affirmative proof the Commis- 
sion did not feel authorized to grant the 
certificate applied for. 

“The Legislature of the State of Min- 
nesota, in their 1931 session just ended, 
and by a substantial vote, passed House 
File 758 in amendment of chapter 185, 
Laws of 1925, providing that no common 
carrier by rail be authorized to engage in 
highway transportation by motor truck, 
making provision, however, for the con- 
tinuation of such service as now author- 
ized and operated by railroads. This 
would clearly indicate the desire of the 
citizens of Minnesota, through their rep- 


resentation in the Legislature, to preclude 


further railroad operation of motor ve- 
hicles for the transportation of less-than- 


per cent for each half year. Since there 
were some 10,000 airplanes in existence 
during the last half of 1929 and all dur- 
ing 1930, it is conservative to say that 140 
accidents were prevented each half year, 
or 280 accidents per year, by the intro- 
duction of the spin-test procedure. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the 2 per cent 
figure indicated will decrease considerably 
as soon as the older types of airplanes 
pass out of existence. 
236 “Spin” Crashes in Year 

The detailed study of the year 1929 
shows even more striking results. The ac- 
cident reports which we have charge 236 
crashes during that year to spins. Of 
these 236 crashes during the entire year only 
11 occurred in licensed airplanes which 
had been spin-tested by the Department. 
Of these 11 there were only six which 
could even remotely be charged to the 
airplane, because five of them were caused 
by incompetent pilots or acrobatics at low 
aititudes. 

Thus we arrive at the very remarkable 
conclusion that only 2% per cent of all 
the spin accidents which occurred dur- 
ing 1929 were attributable to airplanes 
spin-tested by Department of Commerce 
inspectors. If you compare these six ac- 
cidents with the fact that there were 9,922 
airplanes in existence at the conclusion of 
| 1929, and recall at the same time that 
| most of these so-called spin crashes were 
| the result of stalled turns at low altitudes, 
you will realize that the Department's 
flight-test procedure was very effective in 
preventing fatalities during the year. 

Of the total of 236 spin crashes, 39 per 
cent were unlicensed or war-surplus air- 
planes, and 56% per cent were licensed 
airplanes which had not been spin-tested 
before approval. 

A significant fact is that these accidents 
| cannot be charged against any small num- 





carload freight and property, even in the| ber of manufacturers nor any particular 


absence of approval by the Governor of | 


their ction.” 


the new requirements, if any are decided 
upon, to become effective Sept. 1, 1931, in- 
Stead of Jan. 1, 1932. 


; expressed desire of manufacturers in or- 


type of airplane. There were 10 airplane 
manufacturers whose airplanes were in- 
volved in three or more spin accidents 
during each half year of 1929, in addition 
to a number of others who had less than 





The change in the | three accidents. 


Reasons Little Understood 
The foregoing seems to indicate that no 


amendments became effective Jan, 1 of | der that ample time will be available for | matter how much attention is paid to the 


this year. This year’s conference has been 
called at an earlier date so as to permit 


ensuing production plans.”—Jssued by me | 


Department of Commerce. 


design and the manufacture of aircraft, 
occasionally undesirable spinning charac- 


and directional sta- | 
| bility and for a measurement of spinning | 
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NEW YORK, N. Y., May 14. 
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Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 


And Examiners’ 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 14 made public decisions in rate 


cases, which are summarized as follows: | 


No. 20761 and related cases.—MacGillis & 
Gibbs Company v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad: Rates charged on wooden 
fence posts and poles, in carloads, from cer- 
tain points in Michigan, concentrated at 
Gladstone, Mich. and forwarded to destina- 
tions in Kansas and Nebraska found in- 
applicable. Applicable rates not shown to be 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rep- 
aration awarded. 

No. 21283.—Corn Exchange of Buffalo v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad: Upon reconsidera- 
tion. finding in former report herein, 167 I. 
Cc. C. 538, that rates on blackstrap molasses, 
im tank-car loads, from New York, N. Y., 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to spec- | 


ified destinations in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and Hagerstown, Md., were unrea- 
sonable, modified to the extent indicated. 


No. 21592 and related 
Marble Company v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad; Upon reconsideration, 
rates charged on rough-quarried marble, in 
carloads, from New York harbor points to 
Chicago, Ill., and Milwaukee, Wis., found to 
have been unreasonable and in certain in- 
stances inapplicable. Reparation awarded. 
Prior report, 169 I. C. C. 311. 


No. 22935.—North Packing & Provision Com- 
pany v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road: Reparation awarded to the _ basis of 
rates on hogs, in double-deck cars, from Bur- 
lington, Clinton and Muscatine, Iowa, Keiths- 
burg and Savanna, Ill., 
tions in trunk-line and New England terri- 
tories, found reasonable in Eastern Livestock 
Cases of 1926, 144 I. C. C. 731, for applica- 
tion when the shipments moved. 


No. 22953.—Southern Coal Company Vv. Illi- 


nois Central Railroad: Rates on bituminous | 


coal, in carloads, from mines in Alabama to 
Blytheville, Ark. found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23025.—Southard Feed & Milling Com- 
pany v. Chicago & Alton Railroad: Upon 
reconsideration, finding in prior report herein, 
168 I. C. C. 687, that a tank-car load of 
blackstrap molasses from New Orleans, La., 
to Kansas City, Mo. there milled in transit 
and reshipped as mixed feed to Adel, Valeria 
and Colfax, Iowa, was misrouted, 
Reparation awarded. 


No. 23220.—bsolar Refining Company v. Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: Rates on 
natural gasoline, in tank-car loads, from cer- 
tain Oklahoma Group 3 points to Lima, Ohio, 
found not unreasonable. Complaint 
missed. 

No. 23064 and related cases.—Gibbons & 
Reed Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway: Rates charged on petroleum liq- 
uid asphalt, in tank-car loads, from Rich- 
mond, Calif.. to Shelley, Idaho, and_ from 
El Segundo, Calif.. to Batise Springs, Idaho, 
found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 20171 and related cases.—Loose-Wiles 


teristics will develop and apparently for 
reasons at present but little understood. 

Our experience has forced us to the 
conclusion that there is a definite scarcity 
of good test pilots in this country, and as 
a result, it is also quite noticeable that 
many airplanes are insufficiently test- 
flown and that many undesirable charac- 
teristics other than spinning could be cor- 
rected to the ultimate advantage of every 
one concerned. It is becoming increas- 
ingly more significant that merely because 
a manufacturer will meet our minimum 
requirements, is no criterion that the prod- 
uct is salable. 

Indications are that airplane manufac- 
turers will shortly face the necessity of 
manufacturing a product which will more 
readily serve the purpose for which it 
was intended, rather than to meet any 
| minimum requirement which the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce may establish. The 
economic problem involved in the utiliza- 
tion of aircraft will necessitate the manu- 
|facture of a product which is the best 
| that modern design and construction will 
| permit. 
ia that aircraft falling below the high- 
| 


est possible standard will, due to competi- | 


tion, be forced into the background, 


cases.—McClymont | 


to certain destina- | 


affirmed. | 


dis- | 


It is becoming increasingly evi- | 


Reports Announced 


| Biscuit Company v. Eastern Steamship 
Lines: 

Upon further hearing in No. 20623— 

1. Rates on dried figs and dates, in inner 
'containers, in barrels or boxes, in carloads, 
| from New York, N. Y., and Weehawken and 

Manhattan Pier, N. J., to Omaha, Nebr., 


|} found not unreasonable. 


| 2. Rates on dried dates, in bulk in boxes, 
|in carloads, from New York, Weehawken and 
Manhattan Pier to Omaha, found not un- 
| reasonable prior to May 4, 1928, unreasonable 
between May 4, 1928, and May 25, 1929, and 
not unreasonable thereafter. Reparation 
awarded. 


3. Previous reports, 156 I. C. C. 512, and 
160 I. C. C. 603. 

No. 19898.—Western Carolina Shippers’ As- 
sociation vv. Asheville Southern Railway: 
Rates on cast iron pipe, in carloads, from 
| Anniston, Bessemer, Birmingham and North 
| Birmingham, Ala., and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
to Asheville, Azalea, Biltmore, Black Moun- 
tain, Flat Rock, Hendersonvile, Saluda, Swan- 
|manoa and Woodfin, N. C., found not unrea- 
sonable, unduly prejudicial or otherwise un- 
lawful, except that defendants’ failure to 
|publish and apply rates im accordance with 
rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A in connection 
with certain shipments from Chattanooga to 
some of the same destinations found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. Applications 
for fourth-section relief denied. 


No. 
Plumbing Supply Company 
Ohio Railroad. 

1. Rates on enameled-iron bath tubs and 
laundry tub covers in straight carloads or in 
mixed carloads with other enameled-iron 
plumbers’ goods not including shower-bath 
stalls, from Louisville, Ky.. Milwaukee, Wis., 
Sheboygan, Wis., and Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
| destinations in Texas. found unreasonable 
prior to July 14, 1928, but not thereafter. 
| Reparation arded. 

2. Rates from and to same points on enam- 
eled-iron plumbers’ goods, in straight or mixed 
carloads, other than as described in preced- 
ing paragraphs hereof, found not unreason- 
able. 

3. Rates on lead and certain lead articles, 
in mixed carloads, from Joplin, Mo., and 
Granite City, Ill., to points in Texas, found 
not unreasonable. 

Fourth Section Application No. 13425.—Ce- 
ment in Trunk Line Territory: 

Subject to conditions named in the report, 


v. Baltimore & 





in Maryland, New Jersey. New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia to des- 
tinations 


j;adjacent thereto, and in the 60 per cent 


| the long-and-short-haul provision of section 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
No. 19645.—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
1, Complainants’, cross-complainant's, and 
j interveners’ divisions of the joint rates on 
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Massachusetts 


The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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19728 and Related Cases.—Consumers | 


applicants authorized to establish and main- | 
| tain rates on cement, in carloads, from points | 


in trunk-line territory end points | 


|} group of central territory, without observing | 


petroleum and its products, In carloads, from 
— —— - - 


DISTRIBUTION | 
‘Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not includin 


SHIPPING . 
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: - Vermont 


Michigen 
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York. 


States Sales 
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1 
412s A 2013.. 8 
2013 (N Y C) 7 
74 (n Co) .. 7 
65 
10 
17 
Ist 5s ‘48. 
y 4s ‘49. 
4s ‘92. 


- 
anr~ 


.. AVIATION 


Revenue F reight 
Loadings Show 
Increase in Week 


Gain 16,000 Cars, But Still 
Remain Below Total for 
Corresponding Period in 


1930, I. C. C, Reports 


Carloadings of revenue freight gained 


|more than 16,000 cars during the week 


of May 2, but were still 167,000 cars below 
the total for the corresponding period of 
last year, according to a statement just 
transmitted to the Interstate Commerce 
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origins in Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas, 
and from Louisiana origins west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, to destinations in Indiana 
| found unreasonable, unjust, and inequitable. 
Divisions prescribed. 


2. Retroactive adjustment of divisions of 
| charges collected on such shipments from 
| Oklahoma origins to Indiana destinations 
over complainants’ lines on or since May 21, 
1927, and over cross-complainant’s lines on or 
since June 24, 1927, at the point rates pre- 
scribed in 96 I. C. C. 485 and 112 I. C. C. 481, 
on basis prescribed herein, ordered. 


| 9,492 cars above the 


| of 570 cars below the pre. 
| year and 2,188 cars be 


| thé corresponding week two 


| February, B; four 


Commission by the American Railway As- 


| sociation. 


The statement follows in full text: 
Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended on May 2 totaled 775,291 cars. This 


| Was an increase of 16,019 cars above the 


preceding week this year, with increases 


| being reported in the total loading of all 


commodities except grain and grain prod- 
ucts and miscellaneous freight 
showed small reductions, y 

The total for the week of May 2 was 
a reduction of 167,383 cars under the 
corresponding week last year and a re- 
duction of 276,644 cars below the same 
week two years ago. 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 


|load lot freight for the week of May 2 
| totaled 227,131 cars, an increase of 2,999 
|cars above the preceding week this year 


but 23,731 cars below the same week last 
year and a decrease of 38,454 cars under 
the same week two years ago. 

Coal Loading Gains 


Coal loading amounted to 122,298 cars, 
5 Preceding week but 
25,817 cars below the corresponding week 
last year and 33,704 cars under the same 


| week in 1929. 


Forest products loading totaled 33,767 


cars, an increase of 1,125 cars above the 


preceding week this year but a reduction 


| of 23,279 cars under the same week in 


1930 and 34,886 cars below the correspond- 


| ing week two years ago. 


Ore loading amounted to 10,9; 

t cars, an 
increase of 1,617 cars over the vom before 
=, aioe below the same week in 
1 an 528 cars und - 
ing week in 1929. hater ue 

Coke loading amounted t 
© 17,510 cars, 
an increase of 1,295 cars above the sean 
= — pnttig A but 3,399 cars under 

week las 
below 1929. oe ee eee oe 
; More Live-stock 

Live stock loading cole to 23,828 
cars, an increase of 689 cars above the 
preceding week this year but a reduction 
of 2,054 cars below the Corresponding week 
in 1930 and a decrease of 4,489 cars be- 
low the same week two years ago. In 
the western districts alone, live stock load- 
ing amounted to 19,143 cars, a decrease of 
caer compared with the same week last 
Grain and grain prod 


the week totaled 36,879 we tne ot 


cars, a decrease 
ceding week this 
It al low the same week 

also Was 1.905 cars below 


: — ye 0. In 
the western districts ahaa” aaa of 


grain and grain products gq 
s 4,~ 
016 cars, a decrease of 1,230 < aged 
with ee week last year 
, Scellaneous F, ) 
Miscellaneous freight fae ee 
week of May 2 totaled 


decrease of 619 cars below i, i 
week this year and 65503 cane oe a 
corresponding week of 1930. It also was 


,® decrease of 102; 
week in 1929, "8 C@FS below the same 
All districts reported r 5 , 
i ed s 
total ading of al sommedites competed 


not only with the sa 2 
also with the same a Week in 1930 but 


last year. 


aive weeks in Jan four weeks in 
weeks in’ March, C; 


weeks in April, D four 





3. The Commission is without authority to 
order retroactive adjustment of divisions of 
charges collected on such shipments from | 
origins in Arkansas, Texas. or Louisiana, in- | 
asmuch as the joint rates therefrom to the} 
Indiana destinations were not established pur- | 
suant to a finding or order of the Commission. | 


Examiners’ Reports 


The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in finance 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Finance Docket No. 8606.—Recommended 
that the Commission find that the present 
and future public convenience and necessity 
permit the Carolina Railroad Company to 
abandon, as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, its entire line of railroad in Lenoir 
and Greene Counties, N. C., and to abandon 
operation under trackage rights over a con- 
necting line of the Norfolk Southern Rail road 
Company. 

Finance Docket No. 8645.—Recommended 
that the Commission find that, subject to the 
conditions stated, the acquisition by the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Company of control 
of the Northeast Oklahoma Railroad Com- | 
pany, by purchase of capital stock, will be in 
| the public interest. 


Finance Case Decisions 


The Commission also made public notice 
of action in an uncontested finance case as 
follows: 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8772, author- 
izing the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company to issue (1) $5,500,000 of capital 
stock, consisting of 55,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 a share and (2) one registered | 
general-mortgage 6 per cent gold bond, series 
C, for $4,000,000; said stock and said bond, 
to be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Company at par in satis- 
faction of a like amount of applicant's in- 
debtedness to that company for advances for 
capital purposes, approved. 


Rate Complaints 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and just an-| 
nounced are summarized as follows: 


No. 23868, Syb. No. 8.—The Denver Live 
Stock Exchangé v. The Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway. Unjust and unreasonable | 
rates on shipments of fresh meats and pack- 
img house products, in straight or mixed 
carloads between points in Colorado, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Wyoming, New Mexico and 
Pacific Coast destifations in the States of 
California, Oregon, Washington and inter- | 
| mediate points in Arizona, Nevada, Utah, | 
|} Idaho and Montana, and unduly discrimina- | 
tory against the Denver market and preferen- | 
| tial of Pacific Coast slaughterers, and against | 
the relationship of these rates to the rates 

















proprietors, B; net sales 


| (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


part-time employes), F: 


Florence, Ala., 1930 Population, 11,729 


AH stores 

| Single-store independents 

| Chains (four or more units) . 
| All other types of organization 


Cape Girardeau, Mo., 


| All stores bene sken ase meee 
| Single-store independents 
|Chains (four or more units) 

| All other types of organization 


Maplewood, Mo., 
| All stores 
Single-store independents 
Chains (four or more units) 
| All other types of organization 


Joplin, Mo., 1930 


A 
691 
547 
107 

37 


2 
1 


J All SCOPES 2... siessssreeseeeees 
Single-store independents ... 
Chains (four or more units) ° 

All other types of organization...,.. 


D 
100.00 
82.88 


B 
590 


Cc 
$6,090,218 
5,047,257 
96 645,807 10.60 
55 397,154 6.52 


1930 Population, 16,227 


B Cc D 

730 $8,527,425 100.00 
445 5,848,383 68.58 
161 1,522,415 17.85 
124 1,156,627 13.57 


E 
$911,125 
762,160 
104,147 
44,818 


F 
$601,477 
472,232 
77,616 
51,629 


E 
$1,406,338 
973,756 
254,159 
178,423 


P 
$819,900 
504,945 
160,440 
154,515 


1930 Population, 12,657 


D 
100.00 
69.07 
26.43 
4.50 


F 
$433,425 
300.981 
108,371 
24,073 


B 
301 
208 


E 
$479,621 
367 366 
68,741 
43,514 


Cc 
$4,457,537 
3,079,007 
77 1,177,878 
16 200,652 
Population, 33,454 
B 
127 
341 
522 
264 


D 
100.00 
65.07 
22.75 
12.18 


E 
$3,575,911 
2,380,953 
823,036 
371,922 


F 
$2,706,922 


Cc 
$22,473,145 
1,702,859 


14,623,703 
5,111,354 
2,738,088 


| size, and reparation. 


| dianapolis, Ind., y, 


|ported through Army b: 
|Marion as excessive, wnres 


;sonable to the extent 


| Pittsburgh, Pa. y, 


}ment of lawful 


680,082 | 
323,981 | 


; week of May 2, E 
1931 1930 
3.490542 4246552 
2,835,680 3'506'399 
2,939,817 3'515'733 
2,985,719 3'613'960 
775,291 '942'674 


: 13,027,049 4 5,830,818 


P and hogs. 


1929 
4,518,609 
3,797,183 
3,837,736 
3,989,142 
1,051,935 


17,194,605 


Cease and desist 
rates which will 
oper relationship 


on cattle, shee 
order, the establishment 

be reasonable and bear a 
to the livestock rates, 


—" Soe Tbeader oe, or 
(anion chartes on, caiond ‘SRipments 3 
Il. to Union City, "Tenn, ates: = 
car ofdared Midian oF the o-a 
8 go — r. the establishmen “of a rule 
riers fail to furnish care upPer when car; 


No. 24413.—Eel 


River Coal Company, In- 


Alton & 
Against a rate of $1.60 per Sootern ge 


ments of bituminous coal. from points in 


the Brazil distri 
Louis and St. Louis as tana to East St. 


is a 
|sonable to the extent it Just, and unrea- 


it 
$1.46 to St. Louis and $1 21 


from the Ayrshire distric 
desist order and reparation 
establishment of just and reg 


No. 24414.—American Sy 
m 
poration, Atlanta, Ga. v, Loa h 
ville Railroad. Against ee, ee 


shipments of man charges on carload 
Havana and Sharon, Fan New Orleans to 


. De 
minimum weights which ane alien "tebe 


unreasonable and unjust. A 
sist order, the establishment ~ pd a oe 


and rules w 
and separemian” may be just and reasonable 


No. 24416.—Indiana Fibre Products Com- 


, Marion, Ind., v. T ‘ 
Against a rate of 31.5 = Virginian Railway. 


on shipments of wood Pulp 


Norfolk, Va., to 
» Unreasonable, unjust and 


relatively hi 
from other Producing pie nn ee pe 


general territory; also r 

petitors located at Ehiceemtial of com= 
Cleveland, Detroit and the entire State of 
Wisconsin. Ask for cease and desist order. 
the establishment of Just, rea: ble and 
nonprejudicial rates and reparation 


No. 24417.—Sampson Electr 
cago, Ill., v. Reading Com eeeeny, _ 
charges based on a minimum f 6.000 
pounds, subject to rule 34, as applied to 
shipments of radio loud SPeakers, Philadel- 
phia. Pa., to Chicago, as unjust and unrea- 
the 
_ 000° pon sve re arenes — 
H iS, subject to - 
vided by the Interstate Con ee 
= » ah fost Island Railroad, 152 
oO © 2. as r ‘ 
and reparation. OF Cease and desist order 


No. 24418.—Federated Metals 


exceeds a rate of 
to East St. Louis 
Ask cease and 
of $6,000, and 
sonable rates. 


Ta Tobacco Core 


actually and 


Corporation, 


The Penns 2 
road. Against a rate of 20h eaete tes tab 


pounds on shipments of scra - 
ton, W. Va., to Pittsburgh” en. eee 
unreasonable. Ask for Cease and desist or- 
der, the establishment of lawful rates and 


| reparation. 


ot 24419 — Federated 
sburgh, Pa., v. Missouri i 

Against a rate of $9 per net ae on ors 
ments of zinc residue from Denver to St 
Louis. Cease and desist Order, the establishe 


rates and charges and rep- 


Metals Corporation, 


aration 


oll: 26620. — she Purington 
ompany, alesburg, Ill., vy. 

Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. i 
of $2.65 per net ton on carload shipments of 
paving brick from East Galesburg to Min- 
neapolis as unjust and Unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded a published rate of 12 
cents. Ask for reparation, 


No. 24289, Sub. 1—Newman - 
ber Company, Newman, II]. om & Battie 
more & Ohio Railroad. Unjust unreasonable 
and excessive rate on shipments of coal, 
carloads, from Latta, Brazil and Seifert, Ind, 
to Newman, Ill. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of reasonable 
just rates and reparation. 


Paving Brick 


which ° 

















Ohio Asks Court 
To Order Paying 





County’s Obligations 
Impair State’s Credit 





Co.umsus, Onto, May 14. banks, joint stock land banks, and Fed-| The 12 Federal land banks, the statement | ™ 
Gilbert Bettman, Attorney General, on| eral intermediate credit banks, all un-|shows, had aggregate assets of $1,294,- | 
der the administration and supervision | 834,720.96, approximately $3,500,000 


ot . involving the |Of the Federal Farm Loan Board, were|than on Dec. 31. Joint stock land banks|eral land banks, joint stock land *panks, | 
missions of Allen County, eves oe approximately $2,077,000,000 on March 31, had total assets of $606,195,009.46, which|and Federal intermediate credit 
to the quarterly state-| was some $6,000,000 less than at the year- | will be found below: 


May 13 filed a brief for the State in 


right of holders of sewer and water dis- | 
trict bonds of Allen County to compel the | 
commissioners to levy a tax to pay the 


bonds. 


The private suit of the bondholders was 
lost, the Supreme Court of Ohio deciding 
in February, 1931, that sewer and water | Gross mortzege loans 
district bonds of the kind in question were | Less payments on principal 
decision at-| 
tracted the attention of attorneys of many 
bond houses, Mr. Bettman stated orally, | 
and because of its importance to the bond- 
holding public in Ohio, including the State 
itself, and Ohio's credit in the financial 
world and its effect upon public works! Bonds of other Federal land banks... 
in Ohio, he sought leave to intervene in 
the case, and upon application made the 


invalid obligations. This 


supreme court granted a rehearing. 


a 


most 
throughout Ohio and the United States. 





value in money.” 


Attorney General Bettman’s contention 
is that the prior decision of the court 
should be reversed because sewer and wa- 
ter improvements in one district 7S 

a 
the laws under which the full faith and 
credit of Allen County were pledged for 
the payment of the sewer and water dis- 
trict bonds are constitutional a e the 
“laws 
shall be passed taxing by uniform rule all 
real and personal property,” is satisfied 
when the taxation is uniform, even though 
the money realized from the taxation be 
in a relatively nonuniform | 


county benefit the entire county; 


constitutional requirement, that 


distributed 
manner. 


Atiorney General Bettman’s contention: | 
is that the court should reverse its pre- 
vious ruling, issue a writ of mandamus 
to the Board of County Commissioners of 
Allen County compelling the levying of | 
a tax to make good their bonds, and re-' 
store the credit of Ohio bonds in the Na- 
tion, and thus unloose a flood of public 
work which has been held up since the 
court’s prior decision by reason of the| 
impairment of the validity of Ohio water | 


and sewer district bonds. 


preserve Bank Reduces 





Rates for Bankers’ Bills’ 


New Yorx, N. Y., May 14.—Buying rates 
for bankers’ bills were reduced May 13) 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for the fourth time in three weeks, 
establishing a new low record for ac- 


by the 


ceptance rates in this country. 


The new buying rates established by 
For bills of one to| 


the reserve bank are: 


15 days’ maturity, 1 per cent; 16 to 120 
days, 1's per cent; five and six months 
The rates previously in ef- | Delinquent insta)lments (principal and 


1% per cent. 


fect were: 1's per cent for bills up to 30) 
per cent for bills of 31 to 90 


days; 1% 


days, and 1 per cent for longer bills up| 
to 120 days. ' 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 





——=May 12. Made Public May 14, 19221 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ......... $586,464.74 
Internal-revenue receipts ... 438,272.99 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
enue caleahbiee kien ess 1,597,915.27 
Miscellaneous receipts .. 1,154,592.10 
Total ordinary receipts $3,777 ,245.10 
Public debt receipts .......... 50,104,820.00 


Balance previous day ... . 192,542,456.31 


- «+ -$246,424,521.41 











Total rae 
Expenditures 

General expenditures ......... $11,915,947.75 
Interest on public debt 428,141.71 
Refunds of receipts .. 122,299.49 
Panama Canal centpu-e ae 12,666.61 
Operations in special accounts 43,835.10 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund. ..... PTT ere 39,726.82 
Civil service retirement fund.. 150,674.78 
Investment of trust funds 213,336.90 


re ordinary expenditures $12,537,809.40 
Other public debt expenditures 


6,635,822.00 
¥ WOIMOe COGAG on csictccccccs 227,250,890.01 
Total +e +» -$246,424,521.41 





Foreign Exchange Rates 


Certified to Treasury 


New York. May 14—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the folowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foréign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 



























Austria (schilling) .....c.ccccsess. 14,0493 
ee eS eee 13.9113 
Bulgaria (lev) fsiaps th 0n664ehneee 1175 
Czechoslovakia (kromé) ........... 2.9620 
Denmark (krone) A 
England (pound) 3 
Finland (markka) 2. 
Prance (franc) ...::::ssseeeee d 
‘Germany (reichsmark) ....... sees 23.8104 
Greece (drachma) d 
Hungary (pengo) ! 
Italy (lira) ....csserseeee ; 
Netherlands (guilder) eocsece 40.16: 
Norway (krone) ...-..++-. 26.7716 
Poland (Blety) ....-:sccsevces 11.1920 
Portugal (e@scudo) ......+..+- 4.4964 
Rumania (leu) ...-:sscreeees -5939 
Spain (peseta) 10.0314 
Sweden (krona) 26.80: 
Switzerland (franc) 19.2715 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ..... 1.7606 
Hong Kong (dollar) 24.3928 
China (Shanghai tae!) 30.9732 
China (Mexican dollar) 22.5000 
China (Yuan dollar) ... 22.4583 
India (rupee) vee 36.1462 
Japan (yen) EEL ivess 49.3834 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0708 
Canada (dollar) 99.9475 
Cuba (peso) 99.9143 
Mexico (peso) ..... 47.4966 
Argentina (peso, gold) 70.9655 
Brazil (milreis) .......- 6.4375 
Chile (peso) 12.0637 
ruguay (peso) 61.5832 
‘ ‘colombia (peso) 96.5700 
Bar silver : 28.1250 
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Of Water Bonds 


Brief by Attorney General 


Declares Repudiation of, 
Will | 


the 
‘case of Bowman Vv. Board of County Com- 


Attorney General Bettman’s brief points; Accounts receivable: 
out that the prior opinion of the Supreme | 
Court has placed in jeopardy the validity | 
of $1,250,000 of trust funds held by the} 
State of Ohio in the teachers’ retirement | 
and workmen's compensation funds. The | 
brief further points out that the prior) 
decision of the court also jeopardizes al-| 
$50,000,000 of similar bonds held 


The gist of the Supreme Court’s prior 
decision was that the county commis- 
sioners of Allen County could not be com- 
pelled to tax all the people of Allen 
County to make good Allen County’s sewer | 
and water district bonds because the work | 
for which such bonds were issued did not 
benefit the entire county. The court held | 
that the legislation under which such wa- | 
ter and sewer districts have been for years 
issued in Ohio was unconstitutional, be- | 
ing in violation of section 2 of Article 
XII, which requires that “laws shall be 
passed taxing by uniform rule all real and 
personal property according to its true 















| Combined assets of the Federal land | 


1931, according 
ASSETS 

Pi ccveusbeewed $1,323,069,799.50 

133,837 ,226.86 

1,189,232,572.64 


Net mortgage loans 
| Less principal of delinquent install- 


BEND 60s eKceueesretecsinsedenes 2,400,982.31 
| United States Government securities 15,968,458.13 
Less sold under repurchase agreement 100,000.00 









| Other securities 

Cash deposits for matured or called 
bonds vee 

| Cash on hand 








and in banks . 


Tax advances 1,240,033.77 
GUE occ vevccccaccseneenccccccvecece 464,674.75 
MEE daca Wea d ReeGen SOS sn 0cus tees 1,704,708.52 
Less reserves for accounts receivable 39,340.33 
Notes receivable, etc.: 
RR rt Pee 341,192.48 
Purchase money, first mortgagés.... 6,517,246.26 
| Purchase money, second mortgages 1,040,061.68 
Real estate sales contracts ....... ew 12,628,124.00 


SONOEL, | ewes bc ehkeeteents sree teres 20,526,624.42 
Less reserves for notes, purchase 


money mortgages and (or) con- 


NEE: oSa re bewsedexes in sucenaese 3,309,619.09 
Delinquent installments (principal and 
| interest) : 
Less than 30 d@yS ......seeeeeees 1,383,570.00 
30 to 60 dBy8 ........s0008 ee ee 1,069,668.54 
60 to 90 GAYS ........008 eeevesceces 1,376,477.94 
OO days and OVET .......csccccccess 5,048,195.28 
SD Aas hike gale. ¥ 0 54 s:0 pC Oe.N.6 8,877,911.76 
Less partial payments .............. 753,817.11 
Less reserves for delinquent install- 
PROMS civ ccccccccsvcvensccedcvces 5,405,199.43 
Interest accrued: 
| Mortgage loans .......-seeeeee Seece 18,458,749.74 
Ee iv ieecnscvewnseegutzeces eeceees 424,316.50 
Real estate owned: 
Owned OutriGnt .....seccsccccscces 22,532,070.33 


Less mortgages not assumed 


ON a Nal ves. 22,532,070.33 
Real estate subject to optional sales 
DEED Viccescuscreesiwesueee 97,677.98 
TE swage wah ss <906000%s6002 9% 22,629.748.31 
Less reserves for real estate...... 6,238,514.11 





ASSETS 
Gross mortgage loans ................ $601 077,287.04 
Less payments on principal .... 56,428 ,603.60 
Net mortgage loans .............. 544,648 683.44 
Less principal of delinquent install- 
| TRONGE co cccciccvcesescgcccecvscve 921,656.60 
Less reserve for mortgage loans—fore- 
closures pending ............ . 732,157.76 
| —_ $542,994,869.08 
United States Government securities 3,815,893.23 
Less sold under repurchase agreement ............ ‘ 
3,815,893.23 
| Farm loan bonds of other banks .........sseeeeeee- 38,429.24 
ee rare ee evdesee 171,794.99 
Cash deposits for matured or called | 
GN 8 0 PSPs wes ccoscsueeeCeccendevccessctéhedes 1,500.00 
|} Cash on hand and in DbANKS .........ceeeeeeeeeeeee 9,770,721.35 
| Accounts receivable: 
{| T@xX MAVANCCE ...... eve ceeeeeeee 703,770.99 
Ree Ae ere er re 193,456.44 
MN 4.5 5o5 haus dmenes ae visebawets 897,227.43 
| Léss reserves for accounts receivable 59,553.21 
837,674.22 
Notes receivable, etc.: ‘ 
SE «<a daistaamure anaes sieeeees dah eas 196,287.00 
Purchase money, first mortgages.. 3,731,591.10 
Purchase money, second mortgages 1,980,059.31 
Real estate sales contracts ........ 6,469,373.20 


12,377,310.61 





| 
| Total LGM kaka ceed bPeRR RAS EaS 
| Less reserves for notes, purchase 
money mortgages and (or) con- 
| CERCEE ocr cccccccceccrseeseseees 323,237.87 
| eee 
interest): 
Bees Bebe BO GOI oc cckvccccccceces 737,514.13 
30 to 60 days 364,829.89 
60 to 90 days 694,803.78 
90 days and OVer .......ee0. esheeees 2,260,331.44 
Total A A Be Se 4,057,479.24 
Less partial payments ........... 417,084.73 
Less reserves for délinquent install- 
ments peace vee ys Giese 1,819,322.03 
| Interest accrued: 
| Mortgage loans .......-.seseee eos0ee 9,456 052.54 
| Other tated stnackecaeen Codceces 61,814.57 
| 
Real estate owned: 
SUPIIOE GUGRUERG 5 occ cs ctccccccccecce 20,275,436.21 
Less mortgages not assumed ...... 528,870.00 
SEED vavesstsenbné 0bas0t thacdouse 19,746, 566.21 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONL 


\ 





Farm Loan Board Reports Condition 
Of Various Banks Under Its Direction 








less 


Federal Land Banks 


Consolidated statement March 31, 1931, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board 


$1,186,831 ,590.33 


15,868,458.13 
7,225,303.81 
6,908,065.94 


5,100.00 


8.774,991.44 


1,665,368.19 | 


7,217,005.33 


2,718,895.22 


18,883,066.24 | 


16,391,234.20 


| ASSETS—continued 


Sheriff's certificates, judgments, 
(subject to redemption) 
Foreclosures under first mort- 


etc. 


(a) 


GS ooieec cn cneeesseenss Presse 7,662,521.68 
| (b) Foreclosures under installments 

| or second mortgages ........ + 137,148.12 
(c) Banks’ mortgagés on property 

covered by (BD) ...-scccccsees 637,417.79 

TOA Firs.00565% baivouensbueys id 8.437,087.59 

Less reserves for sheriffs’ certificates 338,700.12 

Spokane participation certificates. 2,799,850.18 
Less reserves for Spokane participa- 
tion certificates ........... ieee 


2,799,850.18 


Banking house 
Furniture, fixtures, 
Prepaid and deferred expenses . 
Other assets iare vest 











| MOU. oibsccvecdudansisasthantnassongyerdeeeat cane 
LIABILITIES 
Farm loan bonds (unmatured). $1,183.402,020.00 
| Less held by banks of issue 1,259,680.00 
| Sold subject to repurchase agree- 
GOD. inno 6Weacebsacecene ee? (213,500.00) 
Farm loan bonds matured or called.............006+: 
Notes payable, etc. ......... Coc cceccceccesencecoese 
| Dividends declared but OG a ois. 0.6 008 teeeus wana 
| Matured coupons on farm loan bonds.......... eeceee 
ge Fe ERA reer ere rs er 
S| DE PED, .ccbeeasececdecseccecosetentenewens 
Interest accrued: 
| Farm loan bonds .........+++++++ 17,579,825.18 
| GE SVANW Dawe eKn esc Reece Cewrnnne 601,123.40 
Advance installment payments (par- 
| tial, and interest portion full).............55- 
Other liabilities ........ SU MARSLV EVE CEN CCSNE DC eeEEEE OE 
| Spokane participation certificates..............0+.05 
TIOCOTTORG TRCOTNG 20. crccccscccvcnsccescvcens 
| Capital stock: 
United States Government .... 237,733.00 
Individual subscribers ........ ae 345.00 
Individual subscribers through Porto 
| Rico branch ....... wince ee 711,850.00 
National farm loan associations.... 65,220,412.50 
Borrowers through agents ° 124,705.00 


Legal reserves .... 
Other reserves . 
Undivided profits ..... 


Total 


Joint Stock Land Banks 


12,054,072.74 


1,821,072.48 


9,517,867.11 


Consolidated statement March 31, 1931, compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board* 








ASSETS—continued 
| Real estate subject to optional sales 
GUAR | Bice sicccaieisecee cae : 681,344.86 
| cin tegieaeaaaratiemtaeecis 
MEE... wien k eco ReRe nbs ene eea 20.427.911.07 
Less reserves for real estate 999,789.58 
Sheriffs’ certificates, judgments, etc. 
(subject to redemption): 
(a) Foreclosures under first mort- 
0 ee ee panes 3,672,791.74 
(b) Foreclosures under installments 
or second mortgages ....... : 199,167.56 
(c) Banks’ mortgages on property 
COVETER BF (DB) accccsuvcsices ‘ 1,357,307.02 
MEE Kiccossy ess Gon: ralckex eaten 5,229,266.32 
Less reserve for sheriffs’ certificates 237,152.17 
| 
EE: DOE ick bate sinesseeds ehebesnaGanans 
Furniture, fixtures, equipment, etc. ....seeeeeeeeeeeee 
Prepaid and deferred expenses .........ee.ecceceeeee 
rere waive canbe 452,110.14 
Less reserve for other assets ........ 17,364.34 
SL” seid shat sateo 1 eeadereanarepedeanen es 
LIABILITIES 
Farm loan bonds (unmatured) $543,831 ,300.00 


5,145,600.00 


Less held by banks of issue . 





Sold subject to repurchase agree- 
ment 
Farm loan bonds matured or called.........sseeseees 
Notes payable, etc. . 
Mortgages assumed on 
owned ‘ 
Dividends declared but unpaid cee 
Matured coupons on farm loan bonds.. 
Due borrowers 4 vann ks 
Accounts payable 
Interest accrued: 











Farm loan bonds 8,736,170.14 
Other whee 5,323.67 
Advance installment payments (par- 


tial, and interest portion full 
Other liabilties ..... ’ 
Deferred income .... 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus paid in ae 
Surplus carned 
Legal reserves 
Other reserves . 
Undivided profits .... 
Deficits ; 





Total 


*Joint stock land banks in receivership are not inciuded in this statement. 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks , 


Consolidated statement March 31, 1931 


| ASSETS 
Loans and discounts: 


Cooperative associations 
Financing institutions 


United States Government securities 
Less sold under repurchase agree- 
MENGE > sas checacureaaaanrt eeuee 


Debentures of other Federal interme- 
diate credit banks 


Cash on hand and in banks 
| Notes receivable 
| Accounts receivable 


| Interest accrued: 
Loans and discounts 


Other . 


_ $2,649, 282.62 





483,108.98 
36,400.34 


le 
| Furniture fixtures, equipment, etc. ........0.ee.00s 
| Prepaid and deferred expenses .......... seavéeadeas 
| Other asséts 


| Sapital stock subscription callable 
United States Treasury 


‘Reserve Bank Credit 
Decreases for Week 





Total of Money in Circulation | Rediscount 


Also Shows Decline 
The daily average volume of Federal | 





$62,353,142.95 
75.730,068.94 


2,649,282.82 


1,300,823.90 
3,563 ,590.45 
161,159.52 
27,479.58 


519,509.92 
13,846.84 


19,846.23 
11,856.80 


29,060,000.00 


176 350,607.95 


Sitecaant Rete Is Cut 
By Bank of England 


reserve bank credit outstanding during | giscount rate of 2% 


| the week ending May 13, as reported by 
| the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 


advices received by the Department of the 
| lic May 14 by the Federal Reserve Board | Treasury, May 14, it was announced orally 


| Was $933,000,000, a decrease of $39,000,000| at the Department. 


|}compared with the preceding week and 
|of $49,000,000 compared with the corre- 
| sponding week in 1930. 

| Om May 13 total reserve bank credit 


until 


amounted to $918,000,000, a decrease Of} Board announced that the Federal Re- 
This decrease | serve Bank of Richmond, had reduced its 
corresponds with decreases Of $36,000,000/ rediscount rate from 3% to 3 per cent, 
in money in circulation and $4,000,000 in | effective May 15. The action of the Rich- 


$49,000,000 for the week. 


had been effective at the Bank of England 


this change. 


Figure 
‘mond Reserve Unit Also Lower 
The Bank of England has established a 


compiled from reports to the Federal Farm Loan Board 


* LIABILITIES 


Debentures (unmatured) .... $109,825,000.00 
Less held by banks of issue. 250,000.00 
Rediscounts with banks other than 
Federal intermediate credit banks.............. 
Notes payable ....... coer eeveccecnseeee ee eeeeeree 
Accounts payable ......ccscceresccscccsce se eeeeeeees 
Deferred proceeds, loans and dis- 
counts Perec ereereeesesseeeeseseeese eeeeeeeee 
Interest collected, not earned .......46. Coccccccccece 
Matured interest OM GebeNturcsS cersecesseccccceecees 
Interest accrued 
o DODOREUTES 2... neccccescccccnceceee oe 982,241.10 
SE deb h ocd éctcecvnes ccasdese peeeheeederasssaakere 
Liability for cash collateral .....ceseeeeees- 
Other liabilities ....... favoseeeseeeeeds 
Capital stock: 
Paid tm ...0.. ines oscancapnns 30,000,000.00 
Callable from United States Treasury 30,000,000.00 





Surplus (earned) 
Reserves for contingencies . 
| Undivided profits 

Deficit (Columbia) 


Total 











Consolidated Statements for Federal Land Banks, Joint 
Stock Land Banks and Intermediate Credit Institutions 
Are Compiled for Quarter 


————————— 


banks 


| 


| 


4 


ments of condition compiled by the Board.|end. The resources of the Federal inter- | 
ediate credit banks were $176,350,607.95 
as compared with $168,553,138.35 at the 
end of 1930, a gain of nearly $8,000,000. 
The consolidated statements of the Fed- 


| 


}] 
| rather 
structive lines. 


| 
\ 
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Revisions Made 


In Bank Laws of © 
Maine Described 


Amendments Enacted by Re- | 
cent Legislature Not of 
Radical Nature, Says Com- 
missioner Annis 


By Sanger N. Annis 
Bank Commissioner, State of Maine 


Legislation relating to banking enacted 


by the recent session of the Maine Legis- 


ature was not of a radical type, but! 


followed conservative and con- 


The amendments to laws governing | 


| trust companies include a reduction in 


the loaning limit to one borrower, includ- 
ing indirect liability, from 25.to 20 per 
cent of the capital, surplus and net un- 
divided profits of the bank, an increase 
from $20,000 to $50,000 of the minimum |} 
;amount of paid-in capital with which a 


new bank may commence business; the 
requirement of a paid-in surplus equal 
to 50 per cent of the capital of the new 
bank; the removal of a quarter-century- 


8,098,387.47 |old limitation of $1,000,000 as the total 


|capital stock which a bank may have; and 


giving banks permission if they desire to 
fix the par value of shares of capital stock 


 9.604.242.23 |@t Some amount other than $100. 


314,041:23 


| 


Amendments to the laws governing sav- 


516,453.99 |ings banks allow these banks to establish 


812,517.21 
1,294,834,720.96 


$1,182,142,340.00 


5,100.00 
100,000.00 
546,446.60 


768,131.44 | 


1 008,289.96 
1,046,980.02 


18,180,948.58 


1,825,587.31 

713,282.27 
2.799,.850.18 
2,390,715.05 


66,295,045.50 
13,106,109.85 
34,369.04 
3,871,525.16 


1,294,834,720.96 


19,428,121.49 | 


4,992,114.15 
100,000.00 
104,350.95 
111,782.63 


434,745.80 
606,195.009.46 





$538,685,700.00 
3,500.00 
2,120,000.00 


270,832.18 
114,884.89 


| 





| 
| 


| 


803,034.38 | 


307,245.38 
208,501.37 


8,741,493 81 


593,402.39 | 


138,956.08 
1,961,517.53 
41,603,060.24 
1,518,323.96 
2,797 ,036.08 
5,398,717.58 
894,499.92 
3,105,219.15 
3,070,915.48 


606, 195,009.46 


$109,575,000.00 
121,200.00 


81 ,986.2 
808 467.81 


306 664.76 
50,910.00 


60,000,000.00 
2,045,542.67 
2,012,411.48 
139,593.64 
665,041.21 





|; count fee. 


serve Bank follows: 


of Rich- 


r cent according to 
on € | following additional 


made available: 


A rate of 3 per cent 


~~ 176,350,607.95 | 


| Philadelphia banks lowered their redis- | 


The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment respecting the Richmond Federal Re- 


“The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- | 
mond has established a rediscount rate of 
3 per cent on all classes of paper of all 
| maturities, effective May 15, 
| Respecting the action of the Bank of 
England in lowering its discount rate, the 
information was 


1931.” 


In recent years the Bank of England 
rate has averaged slightly higher than 
the operative rate at the Federal Reserve 


Bank of New York, so that when the 
° New York bank reduced its djscount rate 





At the same time, the Federal Reneve | to 1% per cent May 8, the assumption 
was ‘that the London rate would follow | 

the downward trend that then was evi-| 
dent in the Federal Reserve System. 
The New York rate reduction was made | 


982,241.10 





| 


unexpended capital funds, ete., and an| mond bank is the ninth reduction to take | in an effort to check the inflow of gold | 
increase of $23,000,000 in monetary gold | place among banks of the Federal Reserve | which now is at its highest point in | 


stock, offset in part by an increase of $3,-| System since May 7 when the Boston and 


000,000 in member bank reserve balances | 


American history. 





and a decrease of $10,000,000 in Treasury | 
currency adjusted. 


|ings of bills bought in open market de- 


Whether the action 
; taken by the Bank of England will dis- 
turb the influence which New York bank 
officials hoped to wield with the new low 


Holdings of discounted bills increased | clined $41,000,000 while holdings of United! rate remains problematical. One view is 


$3,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of | 


New York and $2,000,000 at Boston, and | changed. 
| declined $11,000,000 at San Francisco, $2,- | Figures of 
| 000,000 at Richmond and $5,000,000 at all; Board will 


| Federal reserve banks. The system's hold- 


the Federal 
be found on another 
column on this page. 


States securities were practically un- that the American money market is so 


| 


; easy that the London change will have | 


Reserve 


no effect while the opposite view held is 
that new London rate will permit a con- 
tinuation of the shipments to New York, 


branches in their own or adjoining coun- 
ties; to invest in stocks of banks in this 
State and in the other New England 
States and New York having certain qual- 
ifications; to invest in bonds of Canadian 
telephone companies, and to establish re- 
tiring allowances or life insurance for of- 
ficers and employes. 


A general act provides a penalty for 
circulating false reports concerning banks 
and loan and building associations. 


There were also several amendments to 
the Sale of Securities Act, commonly 
known as the blue-sky law, which in 
Maine is under the supervision of the 
Banking Department. One act allows the 
appointment of an assistant commissioner, 
and more than one examiner for the en- | 
forcement of the law. Another raises the 
registration fee for a dealer from $25 to} 
$50, and requires a filing fee to be paid 
for applicants for new registrations. An- | 
other act removes the exemption to a) 


{corporation selling its own stock to its| 


own stockholders, and broadens the defi- 
nition of the term “securities.” Still an- | 


}other act requires a dealer to file a bond 
/or proof of financial responsibility. | 


I might add that the banks of Maine 
report an increase in deposits of nearly 
$1,000,000 during the year ended March! 
28, 1931, and that there has been no fail- 
ure of any bank in this State during more 
than four years. 





Chinese Trade in Bangkok 

Chinese merchants do practically all | 
the retail business at Bangkok, Siam, | 
a city of 600,000 people, which is the cheif 
center of distribution and which handles 
about 85 per cent of the total import 
trade of the country. (Department of | 


Commerce.) 


Gann 


of 1,000,000 kilowatts. 


rogressive 


| Government deposits 


New plant of the Chicago District Electric 
Generating Corporation on the shore of Lake 
Michigan at the Indiana-Illinois state line—an 
important base load station of the Chicago 
Metropolitan District. The station, whose first 
unit shown above includes a turbine of 208,000 
kilowatts, is designed for an ultimate capacity 


ublic utilit 





Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


STATE BANKING 


As of May 13. Made Public May 14 























RESOURCES 5-13-31 5-6-31 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ........sesseeesseenveee 1,757,864 1,774,714 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury .... 32,623 32,624 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes ...... 1,790,487 1,807,338 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board ...... 604,223 578,498 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks .......++++e0e sees 815,899 786,441 
Total gold reserves ........sceceececeeeuescescvecs seees 3,210,609 3,172,277 
Reserves other than gold ......... ge coe cee sevens eecccecce 178,275 172,704 
TORR) TOSCTVOD. kcivcccscscvconsees Sveteuhetes caccce eevee 3,388,884 3,344,981 
NOMFESETVE CAB 2.0... ccccccccccccccsevccccsccesoveceses oe 71,461 58,033 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United states Government obligations ...... 48,832 58,297 
Other bills discounted errr errr rr eh ree e 96.072 91,905 
Total bills discounted o4. 40 e620 b 000 verbs Cee RU RES eoee 144,904 150,202 
Bilis bought in open «market .........ceccsceseccssvcces 153,108 193,869 
United States Government securities: 
BE. Setcetnsses i¢veeescces bees eurwubed ecb 6bds0CsCeReeee 59,015 59,980 
EE BIOORG icc sc civcees eects soc cueeesesctse dveteevewes . 52,228 52.227 
Certificates and Dills ..........cseeeeeceees eeeeee eecces eee 487,171 487,044 
Total United States Government securities ............ 598.414 598.351 
QUIET DOCUTIIGS oasis ccdcneseccscrsenissedeseuee 1,118 1,100 
Oe Wee OE BOCTTIEE. .. oid. 'c cs ts ccideetios coucsveues 897,544 943,522 
Due from foreign banks . 698 697 
Federal reserve notes of oth 15,478 15.202 
Uncollected items .......... 542,396 491,987 
Bank premises ‘ 58,482 58,424 
All other resources 18,760 18,351 
Total resources < cb on cet ecceeseetescoeseee 4,993,703 4,941,197 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ........s.se.s- 1,528,310 1,540,783 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account ...........eeeeees 2,420,793 2,417,734 
Government + eWON ROH UE CHER 4064 be ene s kd 36,200 24,716 
oo Rec rrer e 5,819 5,575 
MEER, “Noss Sct casvercvrsacdeapeereveoenet 20,369 23,515 
PE UD 5654.5 64005 b00'e Venetoweeeteneeeueane 2,483,181 2,471,540 
Deferred availability items ...... 522,909 469,628 
Capital paid in iu ies wea shane 168,453 168,590 
EE oN. Co VN 4450 13-6804 cose RO 274,636 274,636 
Bee SE MADIOD. no.cevorcassenctsswedeenesnie +e 16,214 16,020 
Total liabilities essen 4,993,703 4,941,197 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal res 
liabilities combined 84.5% 83.4% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 
respondents aes . . os 394,907 402,752 
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471,648 


Following is the Board's statement of condition of weekly reporting member banks 
in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on May 13 and May 6, 1931, 
and May 14, 1930, the figures being in millions of dollars: 























NEW YORK 5-13-31 5-6-3 
Loans and investments-—-total ........cccsceccccsccveccesees 7,952 7,806 
TATIAGOURE oi os ccecpe crn cecrsrnse den setevsecese Seccveveces 5,302 5,212 
CO NIGIOD ov ncccwe<stnsnavcuevtweubvs eneNeushtaeeee een 3,119 3,045 
All other bude abe eee ee. ceT begs VON Vécemnteetieresas . 2,183 2.167 
FV COU © hoicide rsd ciccgensgeseasevenespeesesscneeune 2,650 2,594 
United States Government securities ..........eeeeeecees 1,445 1,414 
Other securities ..... Sh diac ane pane ve Ks CeCS Os O00 NMEA OS 1,205 1,180 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank .........csccescscceeees 829 817 
SR Ee RIS Pies anys tt €s. cee ven ve eetue owNk SON bse eS URES TS 48 56 
Pee CIE, GODGIOE ounce chi ses oeWboes caveesedserceess 5,880 5,736 
UMN MIPINIOD 5 vin ns ssc Ueedovcecccecvenecetecesecenees 1,269 1,255 
Government deposits 30 35 
Due from banks 94 90 
OU Pere eer re 1,314 1,208 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .......sesseseceeeee teeeeree ¢Svevcve 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 1,360 


Net demand deposits 
Time deposits ....... 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 

















For account of out-of-town banks» 159 
For account Of OCNETS .....ccccscecccccvces 152 
BNE. Nis v0 ben kiw oe . 1,671 
EN. o'0's's ce euewinedd She anviceh Oneeee ewe peed teeseewn seme 1,337 
| Pr ma Terr rer et rier ret eeees 334 
CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total .....,.. ik cman iiensie essnbebe 1,950 
| Foate—total ....0.00cccseee seubieonere Seeds Memeo eCeeamnee ee 1,277 
On securities ........+65 ‘haeas teas Tuan shear adetedceuee . 735 
BD SOME spa canciaccuse ede gacass otsevecersetes esNebeutine 542 
CACO —OUUEE 850s ce 00d dean cnsesecsdhakenestsehwosts 673 
United States Government securities ............eccceee 382 
ET MD «sc chuseiureatantuasacsiasetews éieampans 291 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ..........se0 sentnoaus 178 
Cash in vault ..... ceebecevecboesceoreeee ee ececcsecccesece 18 
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Prominent among the companies whose 
securities we distribute are Commonwealth 
Edison Company, The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company, Insull Utility Invest- 
ments, Inc., Middle West Utilities Company, 


Public Service Company of Northern Illinois, 
Midland United Company, National Elec- 
trig Power Company, and their subsidiaries. 
Our offices, located in fourteen major cities, 
provide a nation-wide investment service. 
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Segregating Criminal Types 


in European Prisons + + + 


Trend Abroad to Grade Convicts According 
to Nature of Offense and Individual Char- 
acteristics Noted by American Observer 


By E. R. CASS 


Member, Commission to Investigate Prison Administration and Construction, 
State of New York 


NGLAND, Holland, Belgium and Ger- 

many are increasingly recognizing the 

value of classification of prisons and 
prisoners. The trend in these countries is 
to separate more and more the hopeful from 
the less hopeful type of inmates. 


In England the classification of inmates is 
determined by a qualified staff identified 
with the Home Office. In Belgium the clas- 
sification is somewhat determined through a 
clinic that has been in operation since 1907, 
and under the direction of Dr. Louis Ver- 
vaeck. The center for this clinic is located 
at the Prison de la Forest in Brussels. 


> > 


In Germany various clinics are conducted 
for the purpose of learning more about the 
criminal as a personality, and in the opera- 
tion of the Prussian system of grading clini- 
cal service will play an important part. Hol- 
land has established an _ institution — at 
Leiden—for mentally defective delinquents, 
somewhat paralleling the Napanoch institu- 
tion in the State of New York. 


Holland has also established an institu- 
tion—at Veenhuizen—for habitual criminals, 
and will house there for life those who give 
little or no promise of future satisfactory be- 
havior. Commitments to this institution will 
be directly from the courts or through the 
Secretary of Justice, and a release cannot be 
effected except through the Secretary of Jus- 
tice. 


A new prison is being built in Holland for 
young prisoners, 18 to 23 years of age, and 
some up to 25, who are considered too old 
for the Reformatory at Amersfort. 


The grade system in prison administration 
in Prussia came into being by order of the 
Prussian Ministry of Justice, in June, 1929. 


Particularly in England the use of proba- 
tion is increasing, and also the use of fines. 
The latter system is so operated that it is 
possible to pay fines on the installment plan. 


At the beginning probation was used mostly 
in the so-called police courts, but it is now 
being extended to the higher courts. In 
America, in some iristances, the use of the 
fine system has proved a failure. However, 
it is found of increasing value in England. 


+ + 


In the United States, in 1923, nearly 50 per 
cent of the commitments to prison were for 
nonpayment of fines. It can be easily un- 
derstood how the freer use of the fine system 
in England does affect the prison population. 
It should be noted, however, that prostitu- 
tion, drug addiction, and liquor law viola- 
tions are not considered crimes in England. 
It is true in most parts of the United States 
—and with regard to these three offenses— 
that the fine system is a failure. 


Idleness is not a common sight in English 
and continental prisons. In England prison- 
ers are employed eight hours a day. It is 
held that if a trade cannot be taught, at 


Cure of Earaches 
for Prevention 
of Deafness 


By Shirley W. 
Wynne, M. D. 
Health Commissioner, City 
of New York 


estimate that one in every seven New 

| Yorker has some hearing impairment, 

and that one in every eight school child 

has, or is likely to have, some degree of 

ear trouble should arouse a much greater 

consideration in the care of the ears than is 
usually given. 


It is almost certain that had the 1,000,000 
adults in the City of New York alone who 
now hear with difficulty been given the 
proper care in their infancy and youth, the 
number in that group today would be reck- 
oned in the hundreds instead of the thou- 
sands. 


Deafness is a terrible handicap, and even 
impaired hearing places the individual at a 
great disadvantage both in business and so- 
cial life. Preventive medicine is doing much 
to rout disease and, among the more en- 
lightened, incipient conditions are being rec- 
tified, which, if left unattended, would result 
in chronic, and incurable, diseases. 


Diseases of childhood frequently leave seri- 
ous after effects, and not frequently the vic- 
tims of tonsilitis, scarlet fever and meningitis 
have ear troubles. Wise mothers immedi- 
ately upon discovering any ear trouble in 
their children take them co the family doc- 
tor, who, if he is unable to aid the child, re- 
fers the mother to an otologist. 


The latter invariably can give the child re- 
lief and can often remove the cause of the 
trouble. That means the hearing of the child 
will be saved and that he will not have to 
suffer any such handicap in later life. 


In the last two years we have succeeded in 
reducing the deaths from diphtheria 72 per 
eent, and the cases 64 per cent. This was 
accomplished through the education of the 
public and the more general use of toxin 
antitoxin. 


This is preventive medicine. If a greater 
interest in the care of children’s ears were 
manifest, deafness and other hearing defects 
would, within a few years, show a noticeable 
decrease. 


It is, therefore, the responsibility of the 
fathers and mothers of this city to assist in 
reducing the number of such handicapped 
persons. There is not the least excuse for 
any child being permitted to become hard of 
hearing or deaf. If the parents cannot af- 
ford to pay the fee of the doctor there are 
any number of clinics where excellent serv- 
ice is available at moderate cost, and fre- 
quently absolutely free. 


rT 


least a very definite attempt should be made 
to develop the habit of industry. 


It is true, of course, that the labor assign- 
ments are overmanned; but there is a system 
of distribution which provides some work for 
every inmate. This does not always parallel 
the quantity of work that would be required 
of an individual on the outside; but rather 
than have prisoners idle, which would be 
considered detracting from punishment and 
at the same time inhuman, the administra- 
tors of foreign institutions manage to find 
some employment for all inmates who are 
physically able to work. 


This is in glaring contrast with the large 
numbers of unemployed that are frequently 
found in American institutions. In one in- 
stitution, in America, not so long ago, the 
writer observed a group of close on to 800 
men who were kept in a stockade for hours 
each day because of unemployment. That 
scene would not greet the eyes of a visitor 
to a foreign prison. 


i 


England, perhaps, is outstanding in its ef- 
fort to have education in the broadest sense 
play an increasingly important part in treat- 
ing its prison inmates. School classes are 
conducted at night, and teachers give their 
services voluntarily, there being about 400 
qualified and well vouched for persons going 
into the prisons at least one night a week to 
render this educational service. 


There is no worth while parallel to this in 
America. Education, in a broad sense, is an 
earnest effort on the part of the English 
prison system administrators. 


In German prisons, especially among young 
prisoners, education is a fixed part of the 
daily program, but is not allowed, as is also 
true in England, to interfere with the work- 
ing day. 


In Germany young prisoners awaiting trial 
are obliged to attend school at least one hour 
a day. That is the only time they are al- 
lowed to be in association. At other times 
they are kept in their cells. This observation 
was made in the Untersuchingsgefanis in 
Berlin. 


Compared with this is the almost univer- 
sal observation in institutions like the New 
York City Tombs and the county jails in 
America, where prisoners, young and old, 
awaiting trial or other court disposition for 
days and months, spend their time in pro- 
miscuous association in idleness, and without 
any wholesome educational effort being di- 
rected toward them. These institutions are 
sometimes referred to as schools of crime. 


+ + 


This cannot be said of the institution in 
Berlin. It is evident that every effort is 
made to save these young offenders, be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21, from mental and 
moral deterioration, and to point out to them 
through educational means a more whole- 
some way of living. 


In the English prisons special effort is 
made to preserve and develop the health of 
prisoners through a routine system of daily 
physical exercise. These exercises are held 
in the mornings and are intended to give the 
prisoner a good start for the day. It is to be 
noted also that in Holland, Belgium and 
France, where the solitary system of confine- 
ment in whole or part is in use, the need for 
systematic physical exercise is not over- 
looked. 


Generally speaking, this is not true in 
American institutions, except reformatories; 
that is, there is not a systematic form of 
setting up exercises for the entire population 
such as is found in English prisons. The ex- 
ercise in American prisons is more of a hap- 
hazard, go-as-you-please procedure, half an 
hour, or one hour, or the whole afternoon in 
the yard. Of course, there is baseball for 
those who have the skill and the liking, but 
_ only affects a small part of the popula- 

ion. 


+ + 


There have been in the recent past dis- 
turbances in English prisons, but nothing 
that could be classified as a riot or in any 
way comparable to the recent outbreaks in 
this country. However, at the Fresne prison 
in France, the Louvain prison in Belgium, 
and the prisons at The Hague and Haarlem 
in Holland, there is very little likelihood of 
a riot, because prisoners are kept in solitary 
confinement, and the most that the prisoner 
can do, if he is inclined toward riot, is to 
riot with himself. 


At the Tenth International Prison Con- 
gress, held in Prague, in August, 1930, fre- 
quent reference was made to the riots in 
some of the American prisons. If these ref- 
erences were intended to emphasize that 
there were no riots in the European prisons 
during the same period, and that therefore 
the system of administration is superior, it 
is quite proper to hold that this is not a fair 
basis of comparison. 

Those who frequently called attention to 
the riots in American prisons came from 
countries where there exists a system of soli- 
tary confinement, a system which requires 
that prisoners spend anywhere from 1 year 
to 10, and often more, in solitary confine- 
ment, eating alone, sleeping alone, exercising 
alone, worshipping alone, a System that 
would not be tolerated by the American pub- 
lic, and which was condemned and discon- 


tinued in America during the earl 
the nineteenth century. r re 


ae 


‘The one striking difference between life 
within an American prison and that within, 
for example, the prisons at The Hague and 
Haarlem in Holland, and the big prison at 
Fresne in France, is that in the latter pris- 
oners are kept in solitary confinement. This 
system has all the evidences of an extreme 
effort at classification. 


Mr. Cass will continue his discussion 
of European and American penal sys- 
tems, giving attention to the matter of 
prison construction abroad, in the issue 
of May 16, 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


ECONOMIC INVESTIGATION 
OF BUSINESS METHODS 


Federal Trade Commission Gathers Statistical Data in 
Studies of Trade Competition 


—— 


In this series of articles presenting a topical susvey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By G. P. WATKINS 


Chief Statistician, Federal Trade Commission 


HE work of the Economic Division of 
the Federal Trade Commission is 
predominantly general economic “in- 

vestigation,” to use the language of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 


+ + 

It is the experience of the Commis- 
sion, however, as might well be ex- 
pected, that the investigation of eco- 
nomic questions practically always in- 
volves much use of statistics. That the 
Commission has no separate statistical 
division may be explained as due to the 
fact that the statistical work is always 
an integral part, though recognized as 
a very important part, of some specific 
object of economic inquiry. Specific ad- 
ministrative responsibility for each in- 
quiry is centered in the Chief Economist. 


The Chief Statistician is consulted on 
technical and other statistical questions 
as occasion arises and may take direct 
charge of some portion of such an in- 
quiry. A predominantly statistical in- 
quiry, however, is likely to be assigned 
directly by the Chief Economist to the 
Chief Statistician, who then functions 
for the entire inquiry. 


To meet the statistical needs of the 
various inquiries conducted by the Eco- 
nomic Division, the Commission draws 
on other Government Bureaus and on 
published sources, so far as suitable ma- 
terial is available. It has often obtained 
from other Government offices permis- 
sion to compile and use unpublished 
data. But it practically always needs 
as its main source of information orig- 
inal data obtained from returns directly 
made to it. 


By reason of its resort to direct sta- 
tistical inquiry, and in general by reason 
of its field work to obtain direct contact 
with the opinions and experience of 
those in the lines of business affected 
by an inquiry, the work of the Commis- 
sion yields much original material not 
otherwise accessible. 

It will be observed that the sources of 
the Commission’s statistical data are 
largely the business units (corporations, 
associations, etc.), with whose activities 
it is concerned. But it is not confmu- 
ously inquiring into any specified line of 
business and does not regularly supply 
any particular kind of statistical data. 

On the legal side, the Commission's 
duties involve “proceedings” with re- 
spect to specific instances of unfair 
methods of competition or of violations 
of the anti-trust laws. On the economic 
side, however, although a central topic 
of interest is always the relations of 
business conduct to obstructions of com- 
petition, in most investigations it is 
found necessary (o deal rather generally 
with economic conditions in the line of 
business to which attention is directed. 


. + + 
It is not possible to specify particular 
sources of statistical data though in 
large part they are found in the records 
of various kinds of business enterprise. 
Likewise the Commission’s methods of 
handling statistical data are decidedly 


variable and not distinctive, being 
adapted to the problem in hand. 

As regards statistical results, these are 
to be found in the Commission’s reports. 
They are likely to consist especially of 
compilations regarding production and 
ownership and the proportion of busi- 
ness controlled by particular interests, 
comparisons of prices, costs, margins, 
etc., with various related data, and of 
financial results, such as investment and 
profits. 

An interest in prices and in conditions 
which explain them and their changes 
is, of course, about as broad as the field 
of business economics. Hence there is 
nothing of a statistical nature in this 
field that is entirely alien to the re- 
searches of the Commission. 

+. 2 

XAMPLES of important published 

results of a statistical character are 
contained in the Commission’s reports 
dealing with the subjects mentioned be- 
low. In some cases there have been sev- 
eral investigations in the particular field 
or in some part of it. 

None of the subjects into which exten- 

sive inquiry has been made shows an 
entire absence of results of statistical 
interest, but those subjects in which the 
statistical element is particularly im- 
portant include the coal industry and 
trade, the lumber industry, the grain 
trade, the cotton trade, the flour and 
bread industries, the petroleum industry 
and trade, the electric power industry, 
trade associations, and national wealth 
and income. 
. It is characteristic of the Commis- 
sion’s statistical work that it is a once- 
for-all rather than a regularly recurring 
matter, though the Commission often 
returns. to a subject previously dealt 
with. This condition affects unfavor- 
ably the facility with which its statis- 
tical work is done, because there is little 
opportunity to familiarize those making 
returns with what the particular data 
asked for signify. 

The public is not so _ statistically 
minded, at least in an active sense, that 
it can make statistical returns in very 
satisfactory shape without the benefit of 
experience and repetition. It is also true 
that the staff of the Commission does 
not always have the opportunity to bet- 
ter its ideas of procedure on a second 
trial with the same subject matter. 

This fact, that the reports obtained by 
the Commission are in general obtained 
once for all, affects the possibility of its 
making its statistical data comprehen- 
sive for the line of business dealt wity 
although this is only one among other 
factors tending in the same direction. 
An important additional limitation is 
found in the specific scope of the inquiry 
as defined in the order by which it is 
originated. 

The Commission is often under the 
necessity ef using “sample” data. This 
situation is in a general way justifiable 
as a matter of proper economy, but a 
greater degree of control of the charac- 
ter and scope of the sample would often 
be helpful. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 16, Dr. E. Dana Durand, Chief Economist, United States Tariff 
Commission, will discuss the statistical research work of the Commission. 


Society’s Duty to Homeless Child 


Need of Sympathetic Care to Ease Hardships 
By ANNA I. GRIFFITH 


Director, Children’s Bureau, Public Welfare Commission, State of Rhode Island 


ERE is a tendency to regard any child 

that has been unfortunate enough to 

find his way to an institution as an un- 
desirable member of the community. The 
fact that he is a State ward seems to set him 
apart from other children and often adds 
another chapter to his already almost over- 
whelming misfortunes. 


A child enjoying the comforts and delights 
of his own family today may, through mis- 
fortune and dire distress, find his way to an 
institution tomorrow. These children should 
be thought of and dealt with tenderly and 
with unusual sympathy and understanding. 
Yet only too often are they treated as so- 


_ ciety’s outcasts, 


Neighbors have been known to forbid their 
children to play with them; and schoolmates, 
emulating the attitude of their parents, have 
taunted them with their misfortunes. It is 


‘not deliberate cruelty but rather lack of 


knowledge and understanding. 


The problem of adjusting these children in 
the public school is exceedingly difficult. The 
changes the child has been forced through 
from the time he was taken from his own 
family until he starts again in an entirely 
new world, are bewildering and upsetting. 


In his own home he had grown up with his 
schoolmates. They knew him and he knew 
them. He was on equal ground. School had 
no great terrors for him. He could play, 
learn, fight, and poke fun at the teacher 
with little fear of betrayal. He belonged to 
the group. 


Now all is changed. It was a terrible or- 
deal to be taken suddenly from home and 
friends and placed in an institution. He 
struggled through days and nights of heart- 
ache and loneliness. 


The large dormitories, with their rows of 
beds, the washrooms, with their bewildering 


number of washbowls, towels, toothbrushes, 
and combs that were everlastingly getting 
mixed up, took a long time to get accus- 
tomed to. The school on the grounds was 
different from the one he had left, and it 
had been difficult and confusing to adjust 
himself to his grade. 


But as he lived with his schoolmates, he 
had soon become acquainted with them. 
They had common joys and sorrows. There 
was a certain comfort in numbers, and he 
had just begun to feel that institutional life 
was not so bad after all when he was 
changed again. 


He didn’t want to be placed out. What is 
the meaning of it all? Is it so strange that 
this child begins to show signs of becoming 
a behavior problem. 


To make this third change of adjusting 
him into a foster home that he may receive 
the advantages of normal family life, tact 
and skill are needed. Once again he must 
start a new life among strangers. 


‘In the close and intimate relations of fam- 

ily life, given sympathetic and intelligent 
foster parents, a good home adjustment is 
often accomplished; the church contacts are 
usually wholesome and helpful; but adjust- 
ment in school is fraught with danger. Here 
he meets not one or two strangers with 
friendly interest in him, but a large group of 
strangers, including the teachers. 


As a new boy, he is the center of interest. 
The group have a right to ask questions. 
Who is he? Where did he move from? 

What relation are Mr. and Mrs. Blank to 
him? Then why does he live with them? 
Why does not he go back to his parents? 
What! He is from the home? Who can be 
more thoughtlessly cruel than a group of 
school children! 


By this time the child is suffering from 
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MARTIN VAN BUREN 


President of the United States 1837-1841: 
“Government deserves a free and full discussion 
and cannot fail to be benefited by a dispassionate 
comparison of opinions.” 
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Health Perils of Public Baths 


and Sanitary Safeguards + + 


State Officers Discuss Liability to Infection 
Caused by General Bathing in Limited Pools, 
and Suggest Preventive Measures 


By DR. H. M. GUILFORD 


Epedemiologist, and 
DR. L. F. WARRICK 


Sanitary Engineer, Board of Health, State of Wisconsin 


LEANLINESS is next to godliness. The 
public urge in that respect has for cen- 
turies past led to the establishment of 

communal facilities for bathing. The relics 
of the Roman baths are evidence of the an- 
tiquity of this public custom. 


In most of the communities of the West- 
ern World, however, the establishment of 
public baths is somewhat of a recent innova- 
tion. The arrangement and supervision of 
such baths are important lest they prove to 


be “not always an unmixed blessing.” 


The pristine desire, especially of youth, to 
bathe in open streams or lakes during the 
warmer months is not to be denied. It is 
probably better to arrange for suitable baths 
under supervision and with guards than to 
abet unsupervised swimming wherever the 
swimmer may find an opportunity. 


+ + 

The selection of sites for such baths is im- 
portant. In streams the site should never be 
below a sewer outlet but always upstream 
from such outlets or at least so located as to 
be beyond that part of the current-bearing 
sewage. The same precautions pertain to 
the establishment of lake beaches and the 
approximation to the discharge of sewers 
should be avoided. 


Doubtless every stream and every lake at 
the present day receive some sewage but dilu- 
tion through distance and sedimentation 
much minimizes the dangers. It becomes a 
matter of judgment on the part of the au- 
thorities as to the safest place to locate a 
bathing beach. 


The second form of communal bath is the 
swimming pool, indoors or outdoors, usually 
constructed of cement. Without proper op- 
eration and supervision from a sanitary 
standpoint, these pools become nothing more 
or less than a large bathtub to which many 
bathers resort. 


The bacterial contamination of the water 
is likely to be great unless suitable mainte- 
nance is provided. Cases of typhoid, enteric 
troubles and the various communicable dis- 
eases have now and then been attributed to 
swimming pools. The risk of, contracting 
these in properly operated public baths is 
not great. 

+ + 


There is more frequent complaint of ear 
troubles and eye inflammations than other 
afflictions. It is a common sight to see divers 
coming to the surface, blow a stream of water 
from the mouth and nose into the pool. This 
is nothing but a wash of mouth and nose 
contents. These bacterial effusions are, of 
course, much diluted in the pool, but never- 
theless may be an element of danger. 


To eliminate these dangers certain stand- 
ards of maintenance for swimming pools 
have been devised and should be followed. 
First of all, the water should be chlorinated. 
Sometimes chlorination, violet light and 
ozone in various combinations is used. 


In addition adequate facilities for purifica- 
tion and recirculation, or renewal, of the pool 
water are essential. Water heating equip- 
ment is often desirable or necessary. Suit- 
able drainage should be provided to allow 
emptying and thorough cleaning of the pool. 
The water in use should be clear enough to 
see the swimmers underneath for safety rea- 
sons. Most baths of this nature are scup- 
pered around the edges to receive floor drain- 
age and for the spittal of the swimmers. 
The up-to-date community makes frequent 
tests of the water for bacteria in order to 
determine the success of purification meas- 
ures. 

+ + 


Swimming pool and bathing beach sanita- 
tion is increasingly demanding the attention 
of the State Board of Health. There have 
been calls for information and plans have 
been examined for swimming pool projects. 

Standards for the design, construction, op- 
eration and maintenance of swimming pools 
and other bathing places prepared by the 
Conference of State Sanitary Engineers and 
adopted by the American Public Health As- 
sociation are being used in connection with 
the required. approval of new swimming pool 
projects. 

The maintenance of all public bath houses 
or gymnasiums in connection with baths is 
of the utmost importance. Of late it has 
0S es 
humiliation, loneliness, and a sense of bitter 
injustice. He is fertile soil for trouble. If he 
is fortunate enough to have a kind and in- 
telligent teacher who will cooperate with the 
foster parents and the visitor from the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, serious trouble may still be 
averted. 

Fortunately for our children there are hun- 
dreds of fine, intelligent, sympathetic teach- 
ers in the Rhode Island schools who, through 
real interest in these children, have care- 
fully aided us in our efforts to help them. 
But, impossible as it may seem, there are 
some who take the stand that these children 
do not belong in the public schools but 
should be kept in the institution. This type, 
however, is an exception to the general rule. 

These children placed out by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau are not delinquents; they are 
the victims of parental failure and misfor- 
tune. They have a right to live in the com- 
munity and enjoy all advantages offered to 
other children of their own age. More than 
any other class of children they need and 
have a right to the training and benefits of 
the public schools. 


+ + 

These children should be considered by 
every member of society as a sacred charge 
and not as a burden. 

In closing, I quote from a recent article 
published in The United States Daily and 
written by Dr. Frederic Farnell, chairman of 
the Rhode Island Public Welfare Commis- 
sion: 

“Youth needs sympathy, profound under- 
standing, skillful guidance and training, and 
all the resources of modern science during 
his critical period of growth and infinitely 
difficult problems of adjustment.” 





been discovered that a great many people 
suffer from “athlete’s foot” or “ringworm” 
infection, which arises from a fungus. This 
trouble is characterized by an inflammatory 
eruption on the foot, often between the toes, 
and as it progresses may show very little 
watery vesicles or eczema-like symptoms. 


+ + 


The increasing use-of hotel baths, gym- 
nasiums and indoor pools in schools and 
other establishments seems to have led to a 
wide dispersal of this resistant organism. 
For the prevention of its spread the public 
health engineering section of the American 
Public Health Association has made the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


As the fungus will grow readily on silk and 
cotton goods, leather and possibly damp 
wood, all equipment, such as benches, stools, 
diving boards, steps, rubber mats and floors 
should be washed daily with a strong solu- 
tion of chlorinated lime or soda. Canvas 
mats or pads should be abolished. 


The same recommendation suggested ex- 
amination of the feet of all bathers and ex- 
clusion of those showing infection. This 
somewhat painstaking examination requiring 
competent help may or may not be consid- 
ered feasible in differing situation. 


In addition to the above recommendations 
there should be effective sterilization of all 
public bathing suits and towels. It is like- 
wise advisable to require a shower bath be- 
fore using the public pool. The use of some 
form of slipper, such as rubber bath slippers, 
for traversing across floors or locker rooms 
and hallways, may aid considerably in pre- 
venting the spread of ringworm. 


+ + 


The single wooden bathing houses erected 
on the shores of some lakes or streams are 
not subject to as much floor tracking as the 
larger bathhouses, but nevertheless should 
require some measure of cleanliness as, for 
instance, the chlorinated floor wash. The 
following out of these measures is both pro- 
tective to the individual and of value to the 
public health. 


Traffic Made Safe 


by Exceptions to 
Speed Limit 


By 
Harold G. Hoffman 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of New 
Jersey 


HAT is the speed limit? ‘This question, 
the most common one asked by motor 
tourists who are strangers to New Jer- 

sey’s motor vehicle laws, and, I suppose, the 
most common one asked by New Jersey mo- 
torists when they visit strange areas, is based 
upon an entirely wrong premise. It clearly 
denotes that the driver thinks in terms of a 
single speed limit—that relating to the maxi- 
mum permissible speed on the open highway. 


Unless a State has abolished the maximum 
speed limit entirely, it usually has several. 
New Jersey, for instance, has seven speed 
limits. 

If we were to assume that they are stated 
in the Traffic Act in the order of their im- 
portance, the one about which the motorist 
asks when he wants to know the “limit” must 
be rated as the least important. At least, 
the other six are stated before that one 
which reads “Forty miles an hour under all 
other conditions.” 


It is too much to expect that motor tour- 
ists visiting New Jersey, or New Jersey mo- 
torists who tour outside of the State, will 
revolutionize their thinking with regard to 
speed limits. 


A step in this direction might be taken, 
however, if motor vehicle operators were to 
get it into their minds that the basic reason 
for several speed limits instead of but one 
is that there is need for exceptions to the 
maximum rule. New Jersey, as previously 
pointed out, makes six specific and detailed 
exceptions to the rule of 40 miles an hour 
maximum speed on the open highway. yh 

The first exception stated in the Traffic 
Act clips 30 miles an hour from this maxi- 
mum. It specifies that the limit on motor 
vehicle speed when passing a school when 
children are at play, or going to or leaving 
school, shall be 10 miles an hour. The other 
five exceptions are: 


Fifteen miles an hour when approaching 
within 50 feet of a blind intersection. 

Fifteen miles an hour in traversing curves 
or grades when the driver’s view is ob- 
structed within a distance of 100 feet ahead 
of him. 

Twenty miles an hour on any highway in 
a business district when traffic is controlled 
at intersections by traffic officers or traffic 
signals. 

Fifteen miles an hour on all other high- 
ways in a business district. 

. ay miles an hour in a residence dis- 
rict. 

When it is remembered that speed is rated 
as the chief cause of virtually one-fourth of 
all traffic accidents and as a factor of at 
least secondary weight in approximately half 
of them, it is obvious that no driver can 
know too much about the speed laws. 
Clearly, a knowledge only of a State’s maxi- 
mum speed limit is not sufficient to protect 
one either from arrest or from the possibility 
of an accident. 

It may be, of course, that time will abolish 
speed regulations. There are some indica- 
tions of that eventuality. There is other evi- 
dence, however, which indicates that they 
will be retained. Whichever way the wind 
may blow in the future, the fact remains 
that a majority of States and municipalities 
still have speed limits. 

While that is the case, it behooves the in- 
dividual driver to know what they are and be 
guided accordingly. 
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